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HERE is Uncle Sam go- 
ing, financially speaking ? 
The bewildering array of 


billions uncovered in the last week 
gives no real indication of what Is 
coming or what the public reaction 
will be to the mounting public 
debt. Can borrowing really be lim- 
ited? Is $35,000,000,000 a danger- 
ous limit, and at what point do we 
go off the precipice into printing- 
press inflation? 

These questions naturally occur 


to anybody who tries to look ahead — 


after reading the President's budget 
message. A distinction should be 
drawn between that part of the 
public debt on which the interest 
must come from tax revenues and 
that part on which the interest 1s 
being paid through collateral held 
by the RFC or by other govern- 
ment agencies. 

* * 


ident, in 
PUBLIC DEBT). 
NOT SO BIG a limit on public 
AS APPEARS debt in 1935, saying 
it should not go 
higher than $31,800,000,000. The 
next day an announcement from 
the White House stated that the 
government would guarantee the 
principal of $4,000,000,000 of farm 
and home mortgages. This means 
a direct liability of about $35,800,- 
000,000. 

But it would not be fair to look 
at the public debt as meaning that 
large sum from an interest-paying 
point of view because with the 
farm and home mortgages the as- 
sumption is that interest will flow 
just the same as before on these 
mortgages and that the interest on 
$3,300,C00,000 of collateral heid by 
the RFC will continue to be paid 
by those banks and institutions 
which borrowed the money in the 
first place. 

So, we come 
300,000,000 of public debt on which 
interest must be paid. This 1s 


higher than the war-time peak of 


public debt and brings us back to 
an interest charge of about $850,- 
000,000 if we consider that the gov- 
ernment can borrow at an average 
of 3 per cent especially after it be- 
gins to convert its present large 
total of short term debt into longer 
term maturities. 
* * 

If we add a half 
billion a year for 
sinking . fund; it 
takes about $1,350,- 
000,000 which is a 
sizeable slice of any human budget 
for many years to come. But sink- 
ing fund ought not to bother us for 
awhile. “It will be sufficient to 
balance the budget without making 
payments on principal. 

The most important fact to be 
borne in mind is that increased 
taxation will be necessary to pay 
government expenses and that the 
so-called normal budget of $3,000,- 


WHY TAXES 
MUST BE 
INCREASED 


000,000 which we are supposed to 


regard as our objective when all 
emergency éxpenditures have been 
terminated will show nearly fifty 
per cent for interest and service 
charges on the public debt. 

So far as taxation is concerned, 
the United States can take care of 
a $4,000,000,000 annual budget 

without any trouble. We did so 
on an average in the decade follow- 
ing the war and it should give no 


cause for alarm. > 
* 
Roosevelt 
PICTURE undoubtedly had a 
PAINTED AT good reason _ for 


painting the picture 
at its worst for the 
present fiscal year, especially when 


ITS WORST 


s message, placed - 


CCC A TEST TUB 


FOR EDUCATORS 


Far-reaching Effects May Fol- 
low Experiments In Teach- 
ing Adults 


A UNIQUE experiment in adult 
education, of far-reaching con- 
sequence in American life, may be 
the outcome of the school program 
in the forest camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Every camp will conduct classes, 
1,500 instructors being added to the 
staff of the CCC for this purpose, it 
has been announced by Robert 
Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work. 

Primary purposes of the schools 
will be to develop the right use of 
leisure time, development of good 


- habits of health and mental devel- 


opment, and vocational training. 

Regarding this educational pro- 
gram, Dr. George F. Zook, Commis- 
sioner of Education, said: 


“I look upon this as a program | 
which may prove of the greatest . 


significance in the expansion of 
adult education. If the conserva- 
tion camps continue we may be able 
‘o develop a program which will be 


a new departure in American edu- 
cation.” 


| 


down to about $28,- 


3,100 counties 
would have the results disseminated | 


Consumer Protection - 


By Tests of Quality 
Of All Commodities 


New Movement For Stand- 
ardization of Products 


Aims to Recognize Right 
Of Buyer to Square Deal 


SMALL but determined Adminis- 
~™ tration group has discovered that 
the Consumer is the real Forgotten 


Man, and is about to do things for | 


him in a large way. 

This group would have Uncle Sam 
test Mr. Consumer’s shaving cream 
for lathering qualities, his fountain 
pen for spurting qualities, and his 
wife’s pancake flour for purity. Per- 
haps it will not go that far, but the 
trend is in that direction. The im- 
plications are more than a little 
starting, and are 
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* billions of dollars in six 

months to drive its recov- 
ery program near to completion? 
If it can, then where is all this 
money coming from? 

Those are two underlying ques- 
tions raised by the budget placed 
before Congress by President 
Roosevelt. The first is not so easy 
to answer as it sounds, if experi- 
ence is any guide. The answer 
to the second might, if necessary, 
be reached by the light of the 
Thomas amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 


All of the Federal agencies, 
regular and alphabetical, under all 
of the pressure of the depression, 
were able to spend less than 2 
billion and a half dollars in the 


Now they are called upon to 
spend eight billions in the same 
length of time. 


Beats War-time Spending 


That would be spending at the 
rate of 16 billions a year. In the 
midst of war, with millions of 
troups to supply and support, 
with vast loans to allies, with the 
huge spending on materials, the 
Government used only 12 billions 
during the first year and 18 dur- 
ing the second, 

But President Roosevelt is con- 
fident that he now can get the 
new billions out into the hands of 
the people, and pretty much on 
scheduled time. Someone has 


| figured that it means paying out 


not understood | 


by at least fifty million Americans. , 


Tests by Standards Bureau 
The plan is to have the Bureau 
of Standards test practically every- 
thing the consumer buys. Then, 


through Consumers Bureaus in the | 


in America, they 
to all consumers. They argue that 
such a service to the people at large 
would be decidedly appropriate. 

The advocate of this plan is none 
other than a committee of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of NRA. 
The committee chairman is Dr. 


Robert S. Lynd, who is also with | 


Consumers’ Research, a private test- 
ing organization of New York City. 


The suggestion is made that a new | 


board be created, to be known as 
the Consumer Standards Board. 
Bill Before Congress 
While the NRA committee makes 
no mention of Government control, 
before the House is a proposal which 
would give the Bureau of Standards 


, Supreme power over the manufac- 
, turers of every article now made, In 


the words of this bill, sponsored by 
Representative Huddleston ‘Dem.), 


of Birmingham, Ala., it is proposed: 


“The Bureau of Standards is 
authorized to adopt and prescribe 
marks indicating the quality, dura- 
bility. usefulness, size, strength, 
grade, quantity, composition, origin, 
date and process of production, 
weight and measure of all objects 
of commerce, and to adopt regula- 
tions for the use of such marks 
thereon or therewith.” 

In short, no manufacturer could 
make any object without the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Standards. 


Who Gets the Money 
—Spent for Relief — 


Men and Women Equally Di- 
vided on Lists; Half of 
Needy Are Children 


there are about one-fifth more 


THE age group from 25 to 34 year: 


$31,179 a minute for six solid 
months. How to spend that much 
is the problem. 


The program for doing it is | 


fairly clear. Most of the load will 
fall° on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It has man- 
aged to get rid of $600,000,000 in 
the last six months. The task 
ahead calls for spending $3,300,- 
000,000 more. Two billions of that 
already has been allocated to 
banks, railroads, and other bor- 
rowers so that the effort will be to 
get them to take the money. Al- 
though $350,000 is set aside for 


Program Rolling Along. But 
Problem of Applying the 
Brakes Now Appears 


F THE FEDERAL DEBT during 

the next two years shoots above 
the $31.834.000.000 now set as a max- 
imum by President Roosevelt. offi- 
cials in Washington think they know 
where the money will go. They sce 
in the Civil Works Administration 
an outlet through which billions can 
quickly be poured. 


Even now, about $40,000,000 a 
week, or two billions a year, is going 
through this funnel to 4,000,000 
workers. But regisvered and want- 
ing work are 7,000,000 more, consid- 
ered eligible for employment by the 
Government. Added up, that makes 
11,000.000 who could go on Govern- 
ment pay rolls. 

At present rates of pay, over $100,- 
000,000 might be poured weekly into 
the pockets of those employable but 
now unemployed or listed as unem- 
ployed. That would be five billions 
and more a year. 

Wave of Idleness to Recede 


But Mr. Roosevelt thinks that by 


May 1, instead of increasing the — 


CWA program, the Government will 
be, in a position to abandon it, be- 
cause of increased industrial em- 


first six months of the-fiscal year. ~~ 


$2,000,000,300 more for loans to 
banks. A quarter of a billion 
more is to go to make loans on 
farm commodities and another 
hundred million for crop loans and 
financing of farm exports. The 
rest is divided up in a variety of 
ways. 
But that still leaves nearly five 
' billions to spend. One of the five 
and a little over, is to be used for 
the regular operating expenses of 
the Federal establishment. An- 
ther billion-and-a-third is sup- 
dosed to flow into the pockets of 
about 3,000,000 workers through 
public works. The 4,000,000 men 
on civil works will get half a bil- 
lion between now and April 15. 
Bounties to farmers call for some- 
what over 300 millions, while the 


get $150,000,000. A similar 
amount may go into the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
guarantee fund, to back up bank 
deposits. 

An item. of 790 millions is 
largely unaccounted for in detail. 
But out of this probably will come 
at least $200,000,000 to pay boun- 
| ties to dairy farmers and beef cat- 
| tle raisers. 
| Where it Comes From 


But that leaves the question of 
where all this money is to come 
from. 

In the next six months the Fed- 
eral Government expects to be in 
need of six billions of dollars in 
new money, over and above its 
income from taxes of all.sorts. 
| Besides, it has the problem of re- 
| financing four billions of old debt. 
| That makes a total of ten billions 
to rough the Treesury in 
the next six months. 
| As a first move fo ‘get the 
money, the Secretary of the 

Treasury, Henry Morgenthau Jr. 

has sent his agents on the trail of 


$800,000,000 in delinquent and 
protested taxes. He expects to 
get a goodly portion of that 


money. 
Then both Mr. Roosevelt and 
| Mr. Morgenthau are confident 


+ 


ployment and a broad expansion of 
authorized public works. 


It's Not So Much ‘Where Is the Money Coming From?’ But How Can Eight 
Billions Be Spent on Recovery In Next Six Months 


AN THE Federal Govern- , bank preferred stock and about | that the banks and the individual 
ment really spend eight | 


| 


Corps is to 


| 


Seven Million Still Seek Civil Works Jobs; 


High Wages Entice Workers From Industry 


Where all the millions of signers © 


of work applications come from re- 
mains the mystery. 

What is happening. some officials 
think, is that CWA wages are at- 
tracting large numbers now in the 
extreme low wage groups. For CWA 
wages are public works wages, and 
higher than rates named in most 
codes. 

Three Government wage belts 
now cross the country. One in the 
South calls for payment of 40 cents 
an hour as a minimum for unskilled 
labor and $1 an hour for skilled. 
The worker in Atlanta gets the same 

‘pay as the worker in a crossroads 
Mississippi junction. 
Other Wage Belts 

A second belt runs across the 
country on a line between New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. Here 45 cents is 
paid unskilled labor. $1.10 an hour is 
paid skilled labor with negotiation 
establishing the rates for semi- 
skilled. 

The third belt runs across the 
country above New Jersey. It calls 
for 50 cents an hour minimum for 
unskilled workers, $1.20 for skilled. 
The worker in New York gets the 
same as the worker in What Cheer, 
Iowa. 

Minimum wages in codes are a’ 


FUTURE OF NRA 
IN THE BALANCE 


President Would Have Congress 
| Provide Permanent Plan to 


| Control Industry 


Brighter Outlook 
For Farmers and 
Owners of Homes 


(THE Blue Eagle will fly perma- | 
nently over a_ self-governing 
American industry, if Congress now | 
accepts the recommendation of | 
President Roosevelt 


Government Getting Ready 
To Make Good on Promise 
Of Relief for Those Who 
Have Mortgage Trouble 


Mr. Roosevelt wants the Federal 
Government to continue indefinitely: 
‘a close supervision over industry, but 
without arbitrary dictation. At pres- 
ent the National Recovery Admin- 
istration is building a supervisory 
system, but under the law its life 
ends June 16, 1935. Congress will be 
. | asked to make that Mfe longer. 

A :uethod of procedure there ts : But continuance may involve 
outlined. It says that the Secre- changes. Senators Borah and Nye, 
tary of the Treasury at the direc- 4 join with General Johnson and 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt can enter in- President Roosevelt in a determina- 
to an agreement with Federal tion to see that the small business 
reserve banks either to buy Gov- man is protected under the new | 
ernment bonds in the open mar- System of self-government, | 


ket—which they stopped doing 

As Goal in Program 
Of National Planning 


lenders of the country will buy all 
of the bonds they have to sell. 


However, should that not prove 
to be the case, then the Thomas 
amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act may dramatically 
enter the picture. 


Government Backin 


For Bonds Proposed 


Mortgage-holders Are Proving 
Reluctant to Exchange for 
Bonds Which Merely Have a 
Guarantee of Interest 


Te FARMERS and home owners en- 

tangled in mortgage difficulties 
and to mortgage-holding companies 
which are in turn the trustees for 
large private savings, the Govern- 
ment is preparing to make good the 
promise of relief. 

Last Summer President Roosevelt 
obtained from Congress power to is- 
sue $4,000,000,000 in bonds on which 
the Government would guarantee the 
interest and to exchange these bonds 
for home and farm mortgages in dis- 
tress. By taking over slow mortgages 
in trade interest-guaranteed 
bonds, the Government proposed to 
take the pressure off farmers and 
home owners, at the same time thaw- 
ing frozen mortgage credit. 

A Remedy Proposed 

Last “week President Roosevelt 
reached the decision that this plan 
would have to be strengthened, that 
mortgage holders were too reluctant 
to trade mortgages for bonds, that . 
relief was not being spread fast.— 
enough. 

As a remedy he proposed to plage... 
before Congress a request that fite®®. 


Still More Power 


But, the law says, if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is unable to 
secure the agreement of the banks 
or if the operations prove inade- 
quate or if for any reason addi- 
tional measures are required, then 
the Treasury can print $3,000,000,- 
000 in greenbacks., 

Besides this, the President has 
authority merely by proclamation 
to reduce the gold content of the 
United States dollar by 50 per 
cent. And he is given the specific 
authority by proclamation to call 
for the coining of silver on an un- 
limited basis and in a direct ratio . 
with gold. 

Gold holdings of the Treasury 
and of the Federal reserve banké ' 
amount to about $4,300,000,000, 
on the basis of $20.67 to an ounc 
of gold. If the President should © 
proclaim that gold had a value of 
$41.54 an ounce, there Would be a 
profit of $4,300,000,000 that could 
largely “accounted for in detail. 
go to help meet the deficit. Added 
to $3,000,000,000 that could come 
either from reserve banks buying 
of bonds or printing of $3,000,000,- 
000 in greenbacks, this would give | 
a total of $7,300,000,000 of new | 


to purchase directly and hold for 


a definite period, a total of three 

billion dollars in Government ob- 
ligations. 

President Proposes Studied 

Development of Vast Re- 

sources of Nation For 


Benefit of People 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT wants 

the United States to carry out its 
future development according to a 
deliberate plan, so that the people 
may make full use of the country’s 
vast resources. 

A few of his thoughts on national 
planning were outlined by him at 
his conference with newspapermen 
in the past week. They were occa- 
sioned by reference to the start of a 
policy of land buying to retire from 
use areas of farm land that are un- 
fit for profitable use (details of this 
plan are carried on page 2). 

The development that the Presi- 
den » in mind would occur in the 
) basins of the couniry-- 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, the Columbia, and others. 
Already a start has been made in 
the Tennessee River Valley. 


Scope of President’s Program | 
Mr. Roosevelt feels that the peo- | 


to make them, in fact, the equ 
of Government bonds. 

Government bonds are sellin 
close to par, 100 cents on the 
“A mortgage-nolder accepting the 
equivalent of a Government bond 
trade for a slow mortgage could take we 
the bond the next day to a bank can a: 


using it as collateral, obtain a lo e-.4 
for its full face value. . 
What He Would Have 
In place of a mortgage on which 
ple, through long-range planning, | he could collect little interest and 
can remake the economic and social would risk a large share of the prin- 


money to finance the vast recov- a of the nation. He would direct cipal, he would have a Government- 
| the program toward preventing guaranteed bond on which he could 


a pg Mi of budget mes- | waste, toward flood control, toward | obtain a cash bank loan. Thus four 
a BC‘ p Be . | better use of the land and toward | billion dollars of mortgage credit 
making cheap power available. would be liquefied. 


Eventually, if Congress and the What will beconte of the money? 
people agree with the President, the | Investment funds have two outlets, 
National Government would spend if they are not to remain in the 
a definite amount each year to | banks and pocketbooks of the coun- 
further the projects that are out- , try. They may be used to purchase 
lined. As much as $400,000,000 to | private or Government paper, or se- 
$500,000,000 a year might be spent | curities. 
with the money coming out of the | Increasing the Debt 


annual budget and fully covered by | ay present the President’s plan is 
ee confined to the $2,000,000,000 worth 
Permanent Puvlic Works Fund of bonds which the Farm Credit Ad- 
These expenditures might come ministration was authorized to issue 
from what would be a permanent for farm mortgages. Later it may be 
public works fund, designed to give spread to the $2,000,000,000 which the 
to the public the opportunity to im- , Home Owners’ Loan Corporation can 
prove its position in a way that , issue for home mortgages. 
would not be possible if the plan- =§_In_ taking the $4,000,000.000 o 
ning were left to a single State. _ bonds as a direct obligation the Gov- 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- | ernment in effect increases its public 
braska, already has said that he = debt by that amount. Instead of 
intended to ask Congress to create | reaching a peak of $32,000,000,000 on 
a Missouri Valley Authority similar | July 1, 1935, the public debt would 
_ to the Tennessee Valley Authority. | under this program go to $36,000,000,- 
The President is not prepared to say 900. 
whether a project so vast as that Since the bonds in any event were 
would be opportune, but from all | to be issued by Government corpora- 
indications he woulc not oppose an tions, the President feels that they 
extension of his ideas to the Middle | would have been a full moral obliga- 
West if the start is on a modest | tion of the Government even if they 
scale. are not made a legal obligation. 


Found for Four 
Million But Clamor for 
Work Continues 


low as 22!5 cents an hour. Farm 
labor has been working for a few 
cents a day in many districts. 
Hundreds of thousands admittedly 
are flocking to get on the Govern- 
ment Civil Works rolls. Industry is 
beginning to talk about wage fixing 
by the Government Harry Hopkins, 
administrator of CWA, replies that 
a man can scarcely live on less than 
$12 a week. 
Standardization oi Pay 


Two theories are advanced in 
Washington for the pay schedule 
that is attractine millions and is 
causing increased industrial atten- 
tion. 

One is that the Government is en- 
deavoring to establish a minimum — 
wage level of between 40 and 50 
cents an hour by offering competi- 


tion to industry. It's the ‘Esters’ in Wine That Count: 
The second is that Civil Works of- | Age Not Always the Important fee 


fers a perfect method of pouring 
huge sums into the public pocket- | 

()LD FRIENDS may be best, but 

old wines not necessarily 


book quickly to stimulate purchas- 
And the authority is the University 


ing power and help industry get its 
wheels started. Then, as industry 
of London, which thus attacks the 
old adage that age is an all-im- 


The English experts make it clear 
that while wine remains in barrels 


picks up, the CWA workers would go the alcoholic content increases be- 


into regular jobs. 


cause more water than alcohol soaks 


> 


© portant quality. into the wood, thus changing the ra- 
he predicted a $7,000,000,000 excess women than men on'relief rolls. But ; | * ’ . Wines, like people, have a life tio. Alcoholic content of wine in 
of expenditures over receipts. For Mc? predominate in the group from On Other Pages You Will Find: span or “scale of ite” It seems. | pottes does not change. 
e put the brakes on Congress that are now holding high- | 
One-sixth of Nation Works for Uncle Sam. At the Head of the Recovery Parade. Auto- ly-prized wines which have seriously | esters—a word all connoiseurs 
FP cence Cincsersacssr apy sr eg made by th The Projects Which Have Put Tweniv-two Mil- mobile Industry Expected to Lead the Country deteriorated because they have hec» Of wine soon will have to reckon 
hea lion People on the Government Pav Roll Out of the Depression left to age too long. Not only have with, just as dietitians score up the 
actual deficit in the present fiscal ducted for Providence, R. 1, by the ” : : pelt Gaees 3 they lost their flavor but have de- | vitamin content of foods—increase 
year and about the same next year. Federal Emergency Relief Administra- Public Debt Reaches All-time High. The Cost Financing Crops for Farmers. How Loans | veloped injurious chemical proper- | with age. Esters, for which there is 
In other words, the total of the two tion. They are the first findings of of Recovery Program, Past and Prospective. May Be Obtained from the Government, by S. M. ties, according, to that British seat | no exact synonym, is the term used 
years will be nearer $8,000,000,000 ‘his nature which have been an- Disease-making Jobs. How to Obtain Accu- GARWOOD, Farm Credit Administration. of learning. _ to denote the quality and flavor of 
than $9,000,000,000 as Mr. Roose- "0unced. f Pounds. F This information has just been wine. 
. The Census found that for both rate Information Concerning Occupational Dis- ounds, Francs and Dollars. A Graphic Presen- ;, me 
velt estimated so he will be able te bv DR. ISA ‘DIN’ T! @ ¢ af the af received by the United States Public Here is what chemists found in a 
point to a saving against his paper Rhode Island and Vermont, a sur- eases, by DR. ISADOR LUBIN, U. 5. Commis- tation of Relative Size of the Debts of Britain, Health Service. Many new facts bottle of good, well-aged grape wine: 
figure of at least a billion. And — posi linge yoo dingy t yperony “a sioner of Labor Statistics. France and America. concerning wines are included. The Water, grape sugar, fruit sugar, ‘ 
when June 30, 1935, comes it will most half of those 8 ace bs gg Stopping the Grocery Gougers. How the Re- Who Is “The State”? How Are the Vast New conclusions alo not always agree  ethylic alcohol, propylic alcohol, 
tail Food Pow bv th with popular notions. butylic alcohol, other higher alcohols, 
not matter much whether the fiscal ing in this classification ail Food and Grocery Code Is Planning to Stop Powers Assumed by the Government to be Ad- | 
di h : , wer ° Extorti d Pri : et inistered. by DAVID LAWRENCE Department of Agriculture offi- acids, including malic, tartaric, race- 
year ending next June had a deficit That relief aid is more necessary in ortion and Price Boosting. ministered, by oy ite cials announce that the Department | mic, succanic, acetic, formic, propri- 
of ahr billions pnt oe ame year the large cities than in the rural dis- The Speaker of the House. Veteran Cham- Other Features. State of the Union Today— - will develop a scientific service in onic, and butyric: glycerine, alde- 
two billions or whether there were  tricts Is —— ba the figures for nion of the Minority, HENRY T. RAINEY, Now. The President’s Week—Business Indicators— this country to enable American hyde, carbonic acid, ammonia, tri- 
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How to Spend Every Minyte! 
That Is Uncle Sam's Newest Puzzle | 
| = 
— 
us well as the interest_on thefponag 
| 
| | 
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For Curtailment | 


Of Farm Output 


Process Taxes on Foodstuffs 
Run Into Snags And Now 
Program of 


Mounting indications that one phase o! 
the recovery program—that involving 
processing taxes on foodstuffs—is running 
into trouble, now has been followed by 
the start of a different method of meeting 
the problems of agriculture. 

Emphasis is shifting away from the plan 
of paying huge bounties to millions ol 
farmers in return for their agreement to 
cut down production. It is swinging to 4 
national program of land-use planning. 
that would call for the use of Government 
money to buy back farms’ that it once 
gave away. | | 

All along, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- | 
lace and Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant | 
Secretary and present adviser to high gov-. 
ernment officials on economic matteis, | 
have felt that a long-range plan for tak- 
ing poor farm land out of cultivation ol- 
fered the way to solve the farmer's dif-' 


ficulties. | 
The Consumers Pay i 
But this means slow and jerky progress |. 


toward control of output. The emergency | 
called for quick action and the scheme: 
for processing taxes to pay bounties iO 
cooperating farmers offered itself as a. 
method of getting this action. Taxes 
levied and about to be levied are expected 
to yield over $1,000,000,000 over the next 
two years. They are applied to hogs, to 
corn, to wheat, to cotton and to tobacco 
Consumers of food pay these taxes in 
order to give farmers a larger share of the 
national income. ; 
Now the taxes themselves are running 
into one complication after another. 
There are indications that the production 
control expected to follow the payment ol | 
bounties may not be as effective as ex-. 
pected. 
To meet the situation and get started | 
on the land-planning program, the Public | 
Works Administration this past week al- 
lotted $25,000,000 to the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation 4o be used in buying 
up submarginal lands. That is just the, 


first allotment in a program that is ex-!|] 


pected to reach $350,000,000 in a relatively | 
brief period. 
How Land Will Be Used 
The goal is to get between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 acres of poor farm areas 
out from under the plow and returned | 
to the Federal domain to be used for 


parks, forest districts or grazing areas. ], 


Vast tracts in the northeastern and south- 
eastern parts of the country, in the ful- 


over regions around the Great Lakes and [ 
in the dry farming districts of the West. }. 


would be affected. | 
-But the reason that the thoughts ol | 


Secretary Wallace, H. R. Tolley, new ad- | 


ministrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
nent. Administration planning 


nd Hrofessor Tugwell are turning to land | 
uying as a way out, is that the domestic | 
llotmgent plan of farm relief is having. 


unforéseen difficulties. 
Just now, the AAA is preparing to ask 
ngress for a direct appropriation of 
$200,000,000 or more to finance a program 
dot production contro] for dairy cattle and 
‘beef cattle. Under the original scheme, 
»processing taxes were to pay the expense 
“of these programs, and not the general 
«funds of the Treasury. | 
Troubles With Corn 

However, a tax on milk that goes to feed | 
the babies of the Nation is not something | 
that can be conteiéplated calmly by con- 
sumers, the officials think. 
Then there is the tax on hogs and on) 
corn to finance a $400,000,000 program ol | 
control for those crops. The tax on corn) 
criginally was to be 28 cents. Then 20) 
cents was favored because the 28-cent tax | 
was thought to impose too much of a- 
kurden on a product that competes with | 
other products in the manufacture | 
Sugar and other commercial items. But | 
20 cents was found to be too high so it! 
was started at 5 cents a bushel and has | 
Stayed there since. 
The tax on hogs was to be $2 a hundred- | 
weight. It started at 50 cents a hundred- | 


weight on Nov. 1, was marked up to $1 on |} 
Dec. 1, but a further increase to $1.50) |) 


scheduled for Jan. 1 was postponed a | 
month. The reason is that farmers are | 
convinced that this tax simply is passed | 
back to them. Each time the tax was. 
added or changed the price of hogs fe!! 
back an almost exactly equal amount. The 
delay in the imposition of the full tax 
means that less revenue is collected and 
statisticians figure that the hog program 
may go $100,000,000 in the red. 
Wheat Acreage a Problem 

The wheat plan involved payment of. 
$102,000,000 to about 600.000 farmers for 
cutting their acreage 15 per cent. But so} 
many farmers who formerly did not grow 
wheat or grew only a little, either started 
to grow or increased their acreage that 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ported that Winter wheat acreage would 
be only 7.2 per cent under the three-year 
average and 4 per cent under last year, 
instead of the 15 per cent sought. 

In cotton, the manufacturers 
claimed that the tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
was causing competing products to get 
business formerly filled by cotton. They 
want the tax removed. Its yield, in any 
event, is running at a rate about $35,.000,- 
000 behind anticipations. 


Liquor Advertising 
In Prohibition States 


Repeal of  ‘Bone-dry’ 
Asked in Bill in Congress 


Warm invitations to try a glass, a bot- 
tle, or a case of liquor, these same in- 
vitations being variously embellished with 
enticing adjectives, may soon greet the 
readers of those states where such adver- 
tising is now forbidden. 

The Reed “Bone Dry” 
passed in 1917, will be repealed if a bill 
introduced Jan. 4 by Representative 
Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., becomes 
law. 

In addition, the Reed Amendment took 


away from the Department authority over | 


what was long considered its peculiar pre- 
rogative, namely authority over the mat- 
ter passing through its hands. The De- 
partment will be happy once more to 
“mind its own business.” . 

The States and Territories which may be 
affected are: 

Alabama, Alaska, District of Columbia. 


Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, , 


Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska. 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virgin Islands, Virginia, and West 


Virginia. 


4 4 


Land-use | 
Planning Is Projected | 


division, 
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Permanent Plan 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNMENT'S ACTIVITIES DURING THE PAST WEEK 


« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


4 


Absence of Recommendations for Legislation in President's Message-- Budget Estimates of Expenditures and Detficit---Prospect for 
New Taxes---Studied Development of Nation's Resources---Permanency of New Economic and Social Order 


| HE CONSTITUTION of the 
United States says the President 
“shall, from time to time, give to 
the Congress information of the 
state of the union and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” 

Conforming to this mandate and to the 
time-honored custom of furnishing such 
information at the opening of each new 
session of Congress, President Roosevelt 
delivered two messages to the national 
legislature during the past week. One he 
delivered in person at ‘a joint session of 
the two houses held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 3, the first day of the session. This 
was what has come to be known as the 
“annual message” dealing with the Na- 
tion’s general situation. The other mes- 
sage, transmitting the budget recom- 
mendations of the executive department, 
was sent to Congress by messenger and 
read separately in each of the two houses 
on Thursday, January 4. 

The President’s annual message, con- 
trary to precedent, contained no specific 
recommendations for legislation. It out- 
lined the activities of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, stated the ad- 
ministration’s objective and invited the co- 
operation of the legislative branch in 
achieving that objective. Reconstruction 
of the entire social and economic order of 
the Nation and not merely recovery from 
the depression was declared to be the Ex- 
ecutive’s aim. Emphasis was given the 
message by the fact that members of Con- 
gress heard it delivered from the Presi- 
dent’s own lips at the same time it was be- 
ing heard over the radio by millions of citi- 
zens, constituents of the members. 

While the second message had no such 
stage setting for its delivery it was at least 
equally impressive in its effect on members 
of Congress and on the people because it 
conveyed the information that Government 
is spending $7,000,000,000 more than it is 
taking in during the present fiscal year 
and that it expects to incur a fyrther defi- 
cit of two billion dollars during the next 
fiscal year in its herculean efforts to pro- 
mote recovery. That means a public debt 
of over thirty-one billion dollars, about five 
billion dollars more than the war time 


peak, , 


Reaction in Congress to Budget 
Measure 
CCOMPANYING the President’s bud- 
get message in which Congress was 
informed frankly the extent to which the 
administration expects expenditures to ex- 
ceed receipts before a balanced budget can 
be achieved, was a detailed estimate of the 
Government’s financial requirements dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1 next as well 
as an estimate of the expected revenues 
during that period. 

While there were some expressions of 
amazement at the size of the expected 
deficit for the current fiscal year leaders 
in Congress of both major political parties 
indicated that the additional appropria- 
tions asked for the next fiscal year would 
be voted. The Government’s expenditures 
for the current year already have been 
authorized by Congress, at the last regu- 
lar session of the 72nd Congress and at the 
extraordinary session of the 73rd Con- 
gress. The Government’s requirements 
for the next fiscal year are estimated at 
about six billion dollars. 

Subsequent to the delivery of the budget 
message President Roosevelt held a con- 
ference at the White House on January 5 
with Chairman Buchanan and sub-chair- 


- 


> 


men of the House appropriations commit- 
tee at which the various aspects of the 
Government's financial picture were dis- 
cussed, The President informed the chair- 
man of the committee whose task it is to 
consider the budget recommendations be- 
fore passing them on to the House itself, 
that he regarded it as important that they 
“live within the picture.” As far as the 
leaders could commit themselves, this they 
agreed to do. 


* * 
Where Will the Government Get the 
Money? 
HE PRESIDENT disclosed in his bud- 
get message that the Government will 
need about ten billion dollars within the 
next six months to take care of its obliga- 


Underwood Photo 
President Addresses Congress 


Counsels with Senators and Representatives 
Jan. 3 as session opens before 
crowded galleries. 


tions and to carry on its extensive pro- 
gram. He expressed confidence that the 
Government would have no difficulty in 
meeting this financing problem, but he did 
not indicate the measures that would be 
employed to meet it. Back of the scenes, 
however, there is great activity in this 
connection. Plans are being laid for huge 
borrowings through offerings of new is- 
sues of Government securities at attrac- 
tive figures. It is known that both the 
President and Mr. Morgenthau, elevated 
during the past week to the full stature of 
Secretary of the Treasury, are confident 
that the banks and individuals will buy all 
the securities the Government has to of- 
fer. 

Other methods are open, however, if 
the Government is unable to secure all 
the funds it needs through the sale of 
securities. to the public, Under the Thomas 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act the Secretary of the Treasury 
can negotiate an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for the sale to them 
of three billion dollars’ worth of Govern- 
ment securities and if such an agreement 
cannot be made, or proves inadequate if 
made, then the Treasury can print three 
billion dollars’ worth of greenbacks. 

Furthermore the President already has 
authority to reduce the gold content of 
the dollar fifty per cent. If he exercised 
this authority, proclaiming that gold had 
a value of $41.34 an ounce, gold holdings 
of the Treasury and of the Federal Re- 
serve banks which the Government might 
impound, would yield the Nation a profit of 
more than four billion dollars. 


* 


Prospects of Additional Taxation 
NLESS the Government resorts to un- 
controlled inflation, which apparently 
it has no intention of doing if it can be 
avoided, it will depend on increased reve- 
nues to bring its budget to balance after 
the present emergency has passed. No ad- 
ditional taxation is being recommended at 
this time but the President and his ad- 
visers believe that there will be sharp in- 
creases in revenues from all existing taxes 
as business improves. 


INFORMATION 


M OFFICIAL SOURCES 


The new liquor tax, already on its way 
through Congress, is expected to yield 
about $50,000,000 more in taxes during the 
first year of operation and legislation de- 
signed to prevent evasions of the income 
tax law are counted on for about $150,- 
000,000 additional. However, these meas- 
ures are not taken into account in the bud- 
get estimates and will reduce the esti- 
mated deficit by a corresponding amount 
if they materialize. Some members of 
Congress, who regard a $2 a gallon tax on 
whiskey as too high and as likely to re- 
duce the consumption of legal liquor, be- 


“lieve this tax will not yield the Govern- 


ment any more revenue than the existing 
$1.10 tax. 

Although the administration is not rec- 
ommending any new taxes the House 
Ways and Means committee, in which all 
revenue legislation is hatched, is giving 
consideration to the subject. A manufac- 
turers’ sales tax is again being proposed 
as a possible source of revenue although 
there is known to be considerable oppo- 
sition in Congress to such a tax. Incident- 
ally the Government did not recommend 
the increase in the whisky tax voted by 
the House on January 5 although it fur- 
nished the House committee with the re- 
sults of a survey made by an interdepart- 
mental committee which suggested a tax 
of $2.60 a gallon. : 

More Government Spending for 

Recovery 
AVING made it clear in both his mes- 
sages to Congress that the adminis- 
tration intends to continue its efforts to 
promote recovery through all manner of 
activities financed by the Government, 
President Roosevelt has given a hint of 

two new plans he has in mind. 

One plan—that of greatest immediate 
importance—is for the Government to 
guarantee farm and home mortgage bonds 
up to about four billion dollars. The au- 
thority of Congress is necessary before the 
Government can carry out this plan but 
the President is preparing to send a recom- 
mendation to-Congress to this effect dur- 
ing the coming week. 

The Government now guarantees the 
interest on these bonds, issued by the 
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Representative ‘Dem.), from North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in charge of the liquor tax bill. 


Farm Credit Administration and _ the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, but the 
President, wants it to guarantee the bonds 
themselves. The guaranteeing of the in- 
terest was part of the Government's plan 


to redeem mortgages and prevent fore- 
closures through these private corpora- 
tions set up for the purpose. The plan 
was not altogether successful because 
mortgage holders were reluctant to take 
securities of the corporations in exchange 
for the mortgages because the Govern- 
ment guaranteed only the interest on the 
bonds and not the bonds themselves. In 
some instances, particularly in the case of 
farm mortgages, the Government itself 
had to put up cash to prevent foreclosures. 

The President feels that the net result 
of the Government guaranteeing these 
bonds would actually save the Govern- 
ment a great deal of outgo during the 
present period. It would mean in effect 
that the bonds would be a direct obliga- 
tion of the Government and holders could 
go to the bank and borrow 100 per cent on 
them. Immediately the bonds would have 
the same value as outright Government 
bonds and holders of mortgages would be 
willing to take them instead of demand- 


ing cash. 


A ‘Long-range National Plan 


5 eos OTHER new plan the President 
has in mind is described in official cir- 
cles as a long-range national plan which 
would take in various parts of the coun- 
try, involving the improvement of water- 
sheds, better use of land, the prevention of 
soil erosions and floods and similar proj- 
ects. The Government would set aside 
between four and five hundred million 
dollars a year for such projects, all to be 
paid out of the current revenue. It is the 
President's idea to put this plan in opera- 
tion after the public works project has 
served its purpose. In one sense it is a 
continuation of the public works idea. 


The NRA and Its Future 

HE PRESIDENT in his annual mes- 

sage renounced a return to the old or- 
der and declared that the “modernized in- 
dustrial structure’ developed under the 
NRA had come to stay, under the super- 
vision but not the arbitrary dictation of 
the Government. This statement was con- 
strued in some quarters as meaning that 
the NRA was to be made a permanent or- 
ganization and in others as meaning that 
some of the functions of the NRA were 
to be taken away immediately. 

Neither interpretation is exactly correct, 
it is authoritatively stated. The NRA will 
continue to function as long as the Gov- 
ernment thinks there is need for it. It 
will function fully to the extent of its au- 
thority but other Government agencies 
may be clothed with greater authority to 
act in certain cases. For instance, a com- 
pany operating undef’a code has a com- 


plaint to make against another company, — 


charging unfair trade practices. He would 
go first to the NRA which would try to 
settle the dispute without formal pro- 
cedure. If the trouble involved a labor 
question it would go to Senator Wagner's 
committee. If it involved an alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, or 
some unfair trade practice within the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it would be referred by the Presi- 
dent to the Trade Commission, for some 
determination. In that way there would 
be a more or less formal decision by a 
permanent, existing agency. That does 
not mean that any of the functions of the 
NRA would be taken away from it. The 
NRA would try to settle any trouble “over 
the table” and if that method failed, then 
the Trade Commission would take perma- 
nent jurisdiction. 


| ‘Enemy No. Vin 


| Federal Agents 


now pause and think twice in their hide- 


however. 


that 
likely to find their careers much more 


mays; saler; Retailers Are Under State Authority 


Law. 


Amendment. | 


WHERE THE 


BAD LIQUOR AT HIGH COST: 


REMEDIES LIE 


‘Federal Government Controls Manufacturer and Whole- 


The Federal Government is not un- 
‘mindful of the widespread impression that 
the public is being victimized by poor 
| quality and high prices of liquor now be- 
‘ing sold. The situation, however, 
‘largely outside the scope of the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration, the 
‘vietimizing takes effect in retail sales, 
which are entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the States. 

“Each State can and should police its 


is 


retail sales for itself.’ said the FACA. 
Jan. 3. 

Complaints heve been general from 
practically every State where the sale ol 
liquor has become legal since repeal of 
the Fiehteenth Amendment. State con- 
trol boards in a_ few instances” have 


started action to insure a higher degre 


of purity of beverages offered for public : 


sale. 
There is a’ general misunderstanding, | 
however, of the Federal Government's 


position, according to tNe FACA, 
Retail Sales Controlled 


By State Authorities 

| “The Federal Government,” said Joseph 
Choate, Jr., cirector and chairman o! 
the board of the FACA, “sould not violate 
the Federal system or contravene the basic 
principles of the Constitution by inter- 
fering in that work. If could not do so 
effectively without employing an army of 
_ inspectors and other functionaries such as 
would make the Prohibition-enforcemen! 
forces look like a corporal’s guard, anc 
without incurring aff expense which migh! 
well exceed the whole expected revenue 
from liquor. 


“The FACA’s powers extend only to the; be announced within a few days. The 


produce 


producer and wholesaler. It can and will. 


when it gets definite information which | 


will enable it to pass intelligently on the 
complex problems involved, prescribe and 
enforce honest and informative labeling 
by the makers. It can drive out of the 
legitimate field distillers and rectifiers who 
fraudulent or unwholesome 
liquors. 

“It can do something to prevent illicit! 
manufacture. But it can do nothing to 
prevent the crooked retailer from cheating 


his customers by fraudulent substitutions 


and the like. 

“The FACA has not vet received a single 
specitic complaint of the sale of adulter- 
ated or unwholesome liquor by any par- 
ticular producer or wholesaler. Working 
With such of the State control authorities 
as are actually operating. it will try to 


. get facts as to particular cases, which may 


enable it to start an intelligent investiga- 
tion. Until such facts are available, no 
ection would be justifiable.” 


“Honest Liquor Label” 
Required in New York 

New York City’s “honest liquor label” 
law became effective. Jan. 5, but its en- 
forcement will be postponed until after 
Jan. 15, according to Dr. Alonzo Blauvelt, 
Acting Health Commissioner in the ab- 
sence of Dr. John L. Rice. 


Purity of the liquor being offered fo 
sale is 


receiving attention, however, in 
some of the States. The State Beverage 
Commissioner of New Jersey has an- 


nounced that a strict code to insure purity 
and to prevent misbranding of labels will 


Alcohol Beverage Commission in Rhode 


‘Island has begun an active investigation | 


of charges that much of the whisky be- 
ing sold there is of poor quality and low 
proof. 

Other State control agencies are receiv- 
ing similar complaints. Investigations 


not only of purity but of alleged exces- | 


sive prices are contemplated. 

The phrase “bottled in bond” was ex- 
plained in a statement issued by Leon D. 
Metzger, Pennsylvania Secretarv of Rev- 
enue. 

“Generally speaking.” said Mr. Metzger. 
“all distilled liquor must be placed in bond 
in a warehouse designated by the Fed- 
eral Government. The bond is to insure 
payment of the Federal tax. and, if the 
liquor is left in storage for four yeai's or 
more, it may be sold under a label stat- 
ing that it was bottled in bond.” 


Importation From Canada 
Of Aleoholic Beverages 

More than 6.500.000 gallons of distilled 
spirits have been brought into the United 
States frem Caneda, Mr. Choa‘e an- 
nounced Jan. 3. Imports allotted under 
FACA permits from Canada, to and in- 
cluding Jan, 2, were as follows: 

Wine, 5.970 gallons: champagne, 4,796 
gallons; brandy, 570 gallons; whisky, 6.- 
492.090 gallons: rum, 390 gallons; gin, 


8.580 gallons; cordials and liquors, 3,720 
gallons. 


Of the whisky that has been brought in, 


3,012,750 gallons were for rectifying pur- 
poses. 

Portugal is hoping for a good market in 
the United States for port wine, its chief 
export, the Department of Commerce 
learns from the consul at Oporto. About 
122,000,000 bottles are available for ex- 
port and large quantities are stored in 
cellars of producers, 

England. France and Norway large 
quantities of port produced in the upper 
valley of the Douro River. Rigorous rules 
are i: force to prevent adulteration. Ex- 
ceptional nature of the Douro soil and 
climate give the several types of grapes 


used in port their peculiar quality. 


Prospective Yield 
From Liquor Taxes 


Bill to Reise 300 Millions is 
Rushed Through House 


The general liquor tax bill, rushed as 
an emergency measure to mest 
needs of the Treasury, is about to become 
law. the Houce heving nas I. 
awaits only action the 
C-mmittee and the Senate itself. 

The bill would amend a er s of liquor 
revenue laws put 04 the statute books in 
pre-prohibition davs in the course of 20 
years or more, and, including the beer tax, 
it is expected by its sponsors to vield about 
$306 000.000 annually in additional revenue 
to the Federal Government. 

In brief, the bil’ carries a tax of $2 a 
allon on distilled snirits, mostly whisky, 
The presvat dictilled spirits tax is $1.10 
per gallon. The bil! carries a tax of $5 
a barrel on beer, ale, porter. and othe» 
malt liquors. insiead of up to $6 a barrel 
uncer existing law. It levies a graded 
tax starting at 10 cents per galion on wine, 
includiny 5 cents per half pint on cham- 


pagne, and other -levies on liqueurs and 
cordials. 

The bill was drafted by the House Com 
mittee on Ways and Means, reporied 3: 
that committee to the House Jan. 3, de- 


revenie 


bated Jan. 4 and 5, and passed Jan. 3° 


by a vote of 388 ayes to 5 nays. It was 
amended to require a stamp on every con 
tainer showing the contents ef the con- 
tainer are tax-paid. The purpose of this 
imendment, recommended bv the Treas- 
ury. 1s to safeguard the Government’: 
coliection of the tex and also to enable 
custemers to Know that the liquor is tax- 
paid. 

The House rejected by a vote of. i0% 
ayes to 287 nays a motion by Representa- 


tive Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn. , 


to recommit the bill with instructions to | 


report it back with a provision for an 
additional levy on champagne that would 
have made the tax on imported cham- 


'pagne, including tariff. 80 cents per halt 


Pant, against the levy of 5 cents per halt 
pint on domestic champagne. The mo- 
tion, defeated on roll-call, was particu- 
larly aimed at French champagnes 

The bill would become effective next dav 
ulter the President's approval. 

‘Transcript of House debate on liquor 
bill is printed on page 9.) 


Racketeers Face 


| Justice Departnent’ Branch. 
|}, es Out Farther and Far- 


ther Into Realm of Gen- 
eral Law Enforcement 


Gaudily dressed gangsters and swagger- 
ing gunmen who long felt secure because 
of protection by corrupt local officials may 


aways before committing new crimes, for 
the power of the Federal Government is 
increasingly becoming their own enemy 
No. 1. 

For many years the Federal Government 
has hesitated to engage in hunting down 
criminals except in cases where the offense 
was clearly against the Government, for 
fear of usurping the rights of the States 
and local communities. | 

The scene now is rapidly changing, 
The partial breakdown of local 
enforcement, plus the amazing arrogance 
of racketeers, created a national demand 


‘for better, swifter operation of law. The 


climax was reached in the Lindbergh case, 


which was followed immediately by a Fed- 


eral kidnapping law. The trend is now 
definitely toward more and more Federal 
intervention and cooperation in the sup- 


| pression of crime, including mob violence. 
|| Congress to Help 
_ The annual report Jan. 5 of Attorney 


General Cummings indicates very clearly 
the so-called “master minds” are 


difficult. The report tells how far the 
Department of Justice has gone in figuring 
out just how it can step in where before 
it hesitated to tread. Congress will be 
asked to give far-reaching aid through 
legislation designed to check racketeering, 
disarm criminals, and curb kidnaping. 
This will include bans on interstate trans- 
portation of all stolen property; bans on 
sale of firearms to any but purchasers 
proved to have a ligitimate reason for pos- 
session; and requirement that alibis be 
submitted in court in time that they 
may be thoroughly checked and tested. 

Congress will also be asked to make it 

a Federal crime to attack or murder a 
Federal officer. Had there been such a law 
in effect before the Kansas City station 
/massacre, the Federal Government could 
have proceeded in the case, as a Federal 
man was among those slain. 

During the year just ended the Depart- 
ment obtained 96.5 per cent convictions 

in the criminal cases which it instituted, 
said the Attorney General, but in spite of 
this, aid will be asked of the Congress to 
make an even better record in the future. 
Lynchings Combated 

| Three Federal legislative proposals are 
the aftermath of the kidnaping and 
murder of a wealthy San Francisco youth, 
followed by an expression of public fury 
‘which ended with a gruesome lynching. 
Other lynchings, in sections of the country 
seldom associated with this old form of 
opular expression of contempt for law, 
have added impetus to anti?lynching pro- 
posals. 

Before the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses of the Congress are bills designed 
to curb lynching as far as it may lie 
within the power of the Government. 
Sponsors of these bill sare Senators Cos- 
/tigan ‘Dem.), of Colorado, and Wagner 
_(Dem.), of New York, and Representatives 
| De Prjest (Rep.), of Chicago, and Gavagan 
-(Dem.), of New York City. 

' The Costigan-Wagner bill proposes to 

make it a felony for an employe of a State 
or local government to fail to apprehend 
or prosecute any person suspected of in- 
' juring or causing the death of any person 


| 


| in his custody or taking part in such 


action. Known as the anti-lynching bill, it 
would endeavor to make local officials re- 
| sponsible for the safekeeping as well as the 
apprehension prisoners. 

' To give.teeth to the measure should 
it become law, a triple penalty is in- 
‘cluded. Any employe or officer charged 
with the proteciion of a prisoner's life 
would be subject to a fine or $5,000 or im- 
-prisonment for five years, or both, should 
ne fail to perform his duties diligently. 


More War Birds 


| For Nation’s Army 


100 Planes to Be Bought With 


| Funds From the PWA 
| The Nation's war birds are to get some 
new wings, thanks to the Blue Eagle. Pub- 
lic Works Administration the past week 
allotted $7,500,000 to the Army for 30 new 
_attack planes, 46 bombardment planes, and 
| 24 pursuit planes. Invitations to bid have 
| been released, and will be opened late this 
month. 

A similar invitation was sent to truck 
makers recently to bid on 194 ton and 


_palf-ton trucks, four-wheel drive, light 
‘(heavy chassis). Bids will be opened 
Jan. 11. 


A much larger purchase of Army trans- 
pertation equipment is contemplated. Bids 
ure invited for 2.496 one-and-one-half-ton 
trucks, four wheel, two-wheel drive, with 
light chassis. Included also in the pur- 
chase will be nine sedans and 91 trailers, 
one-ton cargo, to be allotted to the cav- 
alrv. These bids will be opened at Camp 
Holabird, Md., Jan. 19. 
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and the amount of collateral held 
on government borrowings which 
will tell the story. 

~ On the whole, the 


WHEN WILL picture is not a ter- 
SPENDING rifying one especi- 

> ally since the per 
capita debt in 
Great Britain is already much 


larger and the United States has 
more resources and more income 
producing wealth. But what is 
vital is whether we have our ex- 
penditures and our borrowing pro- 
clivity under control. 

Many a business man has made 
a paper projection showing how he 
may lose money the first year or 
two and how he will break even 
the third year. It takes a remark- 
able business to be able to show a 
deficit of 70 per cent of a budget 
the first year and about 30 per cent 
the next year and wipe out all de- 
ficits the third year. There must 
be confidence that expenses can be 
materially reduced or that income 
can be largely increased. As for 
the latter we know the opportuni- 
ties for increased revenue . are 
limited especially as Congress for 
vote-getting reasons pursues the 
policy of unproductive tax rates by 
refusing to tax the smaller income 
as well as the large. 

x* 


What then can 


REDUCING be done to reduce 
EXPENSES expenses? There's 
THE RUB the real rub. Every- 

body is happy when 


checks arecoming in. Today Uncle 
Sam has the biggest payroll of 
employes in our history and the 
subsidies, direct and indirect, being 
given to agriculture and industry 
are colossal. How long can the 
opiate be given? When will the 
after-effects start? Some say Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘must call a halt. Will 
he be able to do it? That question 
has rarely been answered in the 
affirmative in all human history. 
It is the same old problem—can in- 
flation be controlled? France in 
her famous inflation of’ the eight- 
eenth century had many conscien- 
tious statesmen who said “Just a 
little bit more, and we will stop.” 
In Germany during the last ten 
years, the attempt was made to 
stop the borrowing but it failed. 
Finally, confidence in paper money 
broke down altogether. 

We cannot answer now the ques- 


tion of whether inflation can be° 
controlled—for we are inflating to-* 


day—but just put down in your 
calendar January, 1935, when Mr. 
Roosevelt brings in his next an- 
nual message. The climax will 
come them. The President has 
only postponed the issue. . 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


Benefits to the Stage 


From NRA Code Rules 


Abuses in sale of theater tickets have 
been cured by the NRA code for legiti- 
mate theaters, in the opinion of the Re- 
covery Administrtaion. 

Several months of code operation have 
“given a healthier tone to the whole in- 
dustry” and ticket scalpers are finding 
rew obstacles in their path, accofding to 


Division Administrator Sol A. Rosenblatt. | 


The use of “throw aways” has been 
abolished and the Code Authority intends 
to see that it doesn't return. Bona fide 


ticket brokers now are licensed and man-. 


agers are not allowed to supply ticke:s 
to unlicensed brokers. Brokers are ,e- 
stricted in their service charges. 

For the first time in the history of the 
theater a minimum wage is laid down py 
the code in an industry where the number 
of unemployed always far exceeds ihe 
number employed, according to Mr. Rosen- 
blatt, who adds that “the actors must be 
protected against their own willingness to 
work for meager wages.” 


WHEAT AND CHAFF 
TO LEGISLATIVE MILLS 


‘ Reorganization Puts New Group 


Out of President Roosevelt's personaliy 
celivered message to Congress on Jan, 3 
have remained at least five distinct ideas 
to impress themselves on the minds ot! 
Congressmen. 


One is that the New Deal has come to 
stay. There may be some revision and 
some readjustment. but the day of rugged 
individualism in industry is gone. Con- 
egress, the President intimated, will de 
called upon to write a permanent charter 
of industrial self-government to replace 
the present charter that expires June 16 
1935. 

Another is that the courts should join 
With the legislature and the executive 1h 
recognizing the new day and consolidatin: 
the changes that have occurred since las! 
March. That invitation to the judges to 
uphold the new legislation and smooth its 
way is directed at the greatest threat to 
the program. 


Broad National Planning 


A third idea is that national planning 
on a broad scale lies ahead. This, the 
President says, will “eliminate the use 2: 
| inefficient tools, conserve and increase nat- 
ural resources, prevent waste, and enabie 
millions of our people to take advantage 
of the opportunities which God has given 
‘our country.” The idea of the Tennessee 
| Valley Authority would be extended to tho 
'oiher vast river basins of the Nation. 
One more is that the day of unregulated 
speculation and of uncontrolled expansion 
of industrial plants has gone. Along with 
them, the President would send waste ol 
‘natural 1esources, exploitation of con- 
| Sumers of natural monopolies and the ex- 
ploiters of labor. 
Permanent Structure 
A fifth idea, regarded by many as most 
significant, would call for a permanent 
and strong laison between the President 
ene Congress. From the founding of tne 
country the idea of a distinctly separate 
judiciary, legislature and executive 
been fundamental. Now something of a 


| 
| 


Conservative Control 


Of Policies of AAA 


| In Charge of Activities 

The complete reorganization that oc- 
cured in the executive personnel of the 
| Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Jan. 1. was the first that has occurred 
in the Recovery agencies of the New Deal. 

All of the men who come into power 
have backgrounds that indicate a conser- 
| Vative approach to most of the agricul- 
‘tural problems. Chester C. Davis, the new 
'Administrator. named after the resigna- 
(tion of George N. Peek. is known as an 
executive who always keeps his feet on 
the ground. He long has been engaged 

in the drive for farm relief but has not 
| been associated with the radical wing of 
movement. 

Three new assistant administrators like- 
|wise are pictured as of a “better be care- 
than sorry” temperment. Victor A. 
| Christgau, who will head the commodities 
‘division, is a former Republican Congress- 
{man from Minnesota and has a business 
background. 
| H. R. Tolley. who will head the new 
planning division of the AAA, grew up 
| with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. He was 
/one of its early chiefs and in recent years 
'has headed the Giannini Foundation, at 
Berkeley. Calif. Mr. Tolley has favored 
long-range planning for agriculture -and 
his ideas are reflected in the land buying 
policy announced dufing the past week. 

Alfred D. Stedman, assistant adminis- 


trator in charge of information and rec- 
ords, is a former newspaper correspondent 
Who previously has handled public rela- | 
tions for the AAA. He is regarded as far! 
from radjcal. Mr. Stedman was _ placed 
over the office of the Consumers’ Counsel | 
in the AAA. 
Dr. Frederick C. Howe, who holds the_ 
office: of Consumers’ Counsel, has been 
aggressive in support of plans to write, 
into codes special protection for buyers. 
of farm products and has led the battle | 
for insistence on access to the books of | 
concerns dealing farm _ products. 
In the changes that occurred. eight sep- 
arate sections of the AAA were discon- 
tinued, and the work was concentrated | 
under three divisions. This was in the! 
interest of closer coordination, Mr. Davis. 
said. About 100 persons were affected by 
the shake-up. 
_ Jerome N. Frank remained as General 
| Counsel for the AAA. It was largely be- 
Cause of differences between Mr. Frank 
and Mr. Peek that the latter resigned 
Secretary Wallace” backed up the’ 
AAA counsel. 


FED | 


Unlike the Biblical statement that 
“Many are called but few are chosen,” the 
bills offered at every session of the Con- 
gress just reverse that process. Many are 
chosen to add to the luster of various 
members, but few are ever called out cf 
committee. They get on the calendar 
and stav there. 

Majority leaders of both Houses. after 
White House conferences, have passed 
word that legislation is to be held down 
to majof proposals in accord with the 
national recovery program. Legislation re- 
flecting Presidential sentiments wil] 9° 
pressed by the party leaders. The grea' 
bulk of measures proposed in the course 
of the session will stay inert in commit- 
tee. There is precedent aplenty for the 
process. 

Some of the hundreds of measures ot- 
fered early this session are: 

Triple tariff duties on all imports from 
countries in default more than 10 per 
cent on World War debt payments owen 
this country; by Representative Knutson 
(Rep.). St. Cloud, Minn. 

Postal Money Transfer 

Establishment of a postal note system 
for transmission of not exceeding $10. 
at 3 cents fee each; Representative Kel}; 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Appropriation of $90,000,000 to contimie 
seed loans for farmers; Representative 
Warren (Dem.), Washington, N. C. 

Limiting of ginning of cotton to contro: 
production; Representative Bankhesd 
(Dem.), Jasper, Ala. 

Inclusion of cattle as a basic agricul 


tural commodity under the Agricultura! 
Adjustment Act; Senator Byrd ‘Dem.). 
Virginia. 


Loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during 1934; Senator 
Smith (‘Dem.), South Carolina. | 

Establishment and maintenance of for- 
eign trade zones in ports of entry; Sena- 
tor Copeland (Dem.). New York. 

Amendment of the act to penalize trans- 


portatio: of kidnaped persons in inter- 
state commerce; Senator Patterson ‘Rep.).| 
Mi«souri, 
Extension for one vear of Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corpora‘ion loans account of 
carthquake, fire, or tornado damage: Sen- | 
ator Capper ‘Rep.), Kansas. | 
Free coinage of silver as well as 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), Texas. 
Philippine independence; Senator Shep- | 
pard. 
Reenactment of anti-trust laws to meet | 
Supreme Court of the United States re- | 


gold; | 


quiring “a rule of reason” in their en-| 
forcement; Senator Lone (Dem.). Louis- 
jana. 


Limit on Incomes 

Limitation of all annual incomes in the 
United States to $1.000.000: Senator Long 

Constitutional amendment to empower 
Congress to tax income and interest on 
Government. bonds: Senator  Ashurst 
‘Dem.), of Arizona. introduced at ext:a 
session, and resolution declaring sense ot 
Congress in favor of such a proposal, in- 
troduced Jan. 4. 

Flood control, power development and 
reforestation in Arkansas River watershed: 


Representative Marland ‘Dem.), of Ponra'! 
City, Okla. 
Limitation of term of jiudecs o. United 
States district courts. bv Constitutione!] 
amendment: Representative Strong 
(Dem.), Of Dallas, Tex. 


tie Would be built between the branches 
of government in the interest of unity. 

Concerning the National Recovery Act. 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Though the machinery. hurriedly de- 
vised, may need readjustment from time 
to time. nevertheless I think you will 
agree With me that we have created a 
permanent feature of our modernized in- 
dustrial structure and that it will con- 
tinue under the supervision but not the 
arbitrary dictation of Government itself.” 

Mr. Roosevelt referred to persons who 
have evaded the spirit and purpose of 
the country’s tax laws, of high officials 
of banks and corporations who have 
grown rich at the expense of stockhold- 
ers and of reckless speculators with other 
people’s money. “These violations of 
ethics and these violations of law.” he 
said, “call on the strong arm of the Gov- 


ernment for their immediate suppres- 
sion.” 
Concerning the relationship between 


the Executive and Congress. he said: 

“I value the fine relationship that we 
have shared during these months of hard 
and incessant work. Out of these friendly 


— 


When designated by the owner or user | | 


for the purpose of receiving mail. private 
mail receptacles fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the postal service, according to the 
amended regulations. All rules and regu- 
lations issued by the Postmaster General. 


according to the new provisions, are ‘to’ 


apply as effecting the use of such re- 
ceptecles. 

The cluttering of mail boxes with cir- 
culars, statements, bills. political hand- 
outs, tickets of all sorts, bargain sales an- 
nouncements and other material which 
has not paid postage has been the source 
of numerous complaints from patrons of 
the postal service. In many instances let- 
ter carriers have found it difficult to de- 
posit mail in overcrowded receptacles. 
contacts, we are. fortunately, building a 
strong and permanent tie between the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government. 


impulse of common purpose declares a 
union. In this spirit we join once more 
in serving the American people.” 
(Full text of the message is printed on 
Page 11.) 
¢ 


The letter of the Constitu- | 
tion wisely declared a separation, but the. 


Congress is dividing the limelight with 
the White House for the first time since 
the extra session of last Spring and Sum- 
mer. 
houses will be busied with the President's 
national recovery program, with tax leg- 
islation, with appropriations running into 
billions of dollars, with the strengthening 
of revenue laws. with currency proposals, 
and other.major measures. 

The majority leaders, after White House 
conferences, propose to support the Presi- 
dent's program as submitted to Congress 
from time to time. The minority leader- 
ship, willing to support whatever relief 
steps it deems constructive, subscribing 
neither to the huge expenditures involved 
nor to the multiplicity of administrations 


and commissions that have been created. 


is watching developments. 
Legislative Recommendations 
Are Omitted from Message 


There have been no dramatic incidents. 


so far. except President Roosevelt's per- 
sonal delivery of his annual message to 
Congress. Speaker Rainey «Dem.). of Car- 


For 15 weeks more, at least, both | 


roliton, Ill., visualizes harmony for the rest 
of the session. 
view on that point. however. 


For the first time in history, Congress 
opened a session on Jan. 3. instead of in’ 


December. The change is under the stipu- 


lations of the so-called Norris “lame duck” 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
the gTwenty-first Amendment. advancing 


commencement of sessions so as to enable 


new members instead of defeated members 
_to take part in sessions following Novem- 


ber Congresional elections. 


Both houses convened separately 


@ half later in the House chamber. In 
the gallery was the President's fAmily 


|The public had no admission cards. 
President Roosevelt's message followed 

President Wilson's custom in respect to 

personal delivery, but broke precedent in 


reserving to later messages specific recom- 
mendations for legislation. 


machinery he has set up may need re- 


adjustment, “we have created a perma- 
nent feature of our modernized industrial 


There is no unanimity of 


at 
noon but met in joint session an hour and 


He told Con- 
gress that though the national recovery 
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There are 34,000 copies of the Congres- 
sional Record printed for every day tne 
Congress meets. During the extra session 
there were 6,423 pages, exclusive of the 
appendix or added contents. The aver- 
age cost of production is about $51 a page. 


structure and it will continue under 
supervision, but not under arbitrary dic- . 
tation, of government itself.” (Text of 
message on page 11). 


New Members Sworn in 


In Senate and House 


The President submitted the budget to 
Congress, interpreting which Speaker 
Rainey explained to the press “there is 
nothing alarming” about five or six bile 
lions of dollars of debt that can be abe 
sorbed in a period of years. The President 
predicted the Government’s budget, in- 
cluding both ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures, will be balanced in about 
three years. 

Both houses swore new members in 
office. They included Senators Gibson 
(Rep.), of Vermont, Byrd (Dem.), of Vire 
ginia, Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexicd, 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


-.. THREE MAGNIFICENT NEW CADILLACS 
AND A SENSATIONAL NEW LA SALLE! 
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AND UP, F.0.B. DETROIT, MICH. 
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AND UP, F.0.8, DETROIT, MICH. 


in America, ‘‘the old order changeth, 
giving place to new.”’ Progress, and that alone, is the 
keynote of this new age in which we live. . . . Cadillac, out 
of its quarter century of progress, brings you this spirit of 
change in three magnificent new Cadillacs and a sensa- 
tional new La Salle!.. . In designing these cars, the prece- 
dents of the past were completely ignored. For progress 
means change! ... Of foremost importance is the revolu- 
tionary new system of front-end construction—‘'Knee- 
Action”’ wheels—giving, by far, the finest ride ever known in 
any automobile. Even in the rear seat, passengers can 
now ride at high speeds, over rough roads, in complete 
relaxation. The car actually seems to glide. ... All control 
mechanisms have been greatly improved. The motors have 


been endowed with new smoothness and acceleration. The 


bodies are far finer and more beautiful, both inside and 
outside—with all enclosed models embodying the latest 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation. In fact, the whole of every 
car has been. so radically improved that only after 
a thorough demonstration and inspection can you appre- 


ciate the full advancement that has been made... . And, 
even in the face of today’s rising market, prices have been 
drastically reduced. . . . The new Cadillacs are now on dis- 
play at our showrooms. The La Salle—a completely new 
car, entirely re-designed in all its phases—and equipped 
exclusively with bodies by Fleetwood—will be available 
within a few weeks. The V-16, as usual, is custom built to 
order. . . . We sincerely believe that this is the greatest 
announcement Cadillac has ever made. See these cars 
with that thought in mind. You can’t be disappointed. 


KEMPTON CADILLAC CORPORATION 


112° CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 


R. M. Kempton, President 


4 * 


District 3430 


CADILLAC SYMPHONY CONCERTS—EVERY SUNDAY EVENING AT 6 O’ 


CLOCK E.S.T., BLUE NETWORK N.B.C.—WORLD-FAMOUS CONDUCTORS AND ARTISTS 
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CHILD WELFARE = 


Modified 
For Control of 
Food and Drugs 


Bills to Revise Laws Offered 
In Senate by Senator 
Copeland and in House by 
Representative Black 


EFORE the present session of Congress 

closes an entirely new code for Fed- 
eral regulation of foods and drugs. ' 
strengthened to meet complaints of manu- 
facturers and at the same time to pro-. 
tect consumers, probably will be writte 
into law. 

‘The way for this was paved at the extra 
session in the hearings on the so-called 
Tugwell administration bill and at this 
session by a substitute for the Tugwell 
bill offered by Senator Copeland ‘Dem.’ 
of New York, chairman of the Senair 
Committee on Commerce, and a differen’ 
bill in the House by Representative Blac« 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Senator Copeland's bill. introduced Jan. 
4, is a modification of or substitute for tne 
bill he sponsored last session which hadi 
been written up by Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. The, 
measure sponsored by Representative 
Black would amend the present pure food 
and drugs laws championed by Presiden! 
Roosevelt in 1906. 

Protection of Consume! 

Senator Copeland has stated that while. 
several changes have been made in the 
new bill, it does not impair protection ol! 
the consumer but removes the mary) 
causes of disquiet on the part of reputabie 
manufacturers whose products would ke 
regulated by law. 

Mr. Black’s proposed changes in the 
present .aws were presented at the hear- 
ings of the sub-committee of the Senate. 
Commerce Committee during the first part 
of December. They originated with the 
National Drug Trade conference. 

In the Copeland measure the regulatory 
powers are confined to those few in- 
stances where problems are so complex 
and changing with scientific progress that 
adequate protection of the public cannot 
otherwise be accomplished. These powers 
would not be given a free hand, but would | 
be subject to review of a non-partisan | 
committee of scientists and also to review | 
by the courts. | 


Label Requirements Liberalized 

“Inference and ambiguity” are omitted 
in the Copeland bill in defining offenses. 
It also omits the requirement that the 
full formula be disclosed on the label of 
all proprietary drugs, the advantage otf 
which has been questioned, and substi- 
tutes merely a label declaration of the cer-.,.. 
tain ingredients in the contents together | 
with warnings as to its use. 

Claims for therapeutic powers are de-. 
clared misbranding unless they are sup-. 
ported by scientific facts or medical opin- | 
ions. In the case of palliatives, the effect | 
is to be declared and not that it is not a’ 
cure for some ailment. 

The Copeland measure also omits the | 
voluntary inspection service of the depart- | 
ment and investigation under the Federal | 


Trade Commission Act. It adds authoriza- | 
tion for an enforcing agency to accept | 
plans of representative advertising ASSO- | 
ciations for self-regulation of advertising | 
practices; but the responsibility remains | 
with the enforcing agency. 
Provisions of Black Bill 
The Black bill makes changes in the. 
existing laws as they have been amended | 
from year to year. Mr. Black believes this | 
to be the much better procedure because | 
“many States have modeled their own 
laws upon the Federal laws.” 
Manufacturers who are reputable have 


abided by the present laws ethically as “Sp 


wall as legally, he points out. There are 
many court decisions which have been 
based upon the present law. he says, and 
to enact a new code would throw these 
into the discard so far as future practices 
are concerned. 

Cosmetics are included in both bills,. 
whereas they are not covered in the pres-| 
ent laws. A summary of the Black’ 
amendments to the present laws include: | 

The method of manufacture has nothing | 
to do with the question of adulteration | 
The standards of the Pharmacopoeia or | 
National Formulary standards will be the 
basis for determining adulteration. 

Cosmetics are adulterated if they con-. 
tain any ‘ngredients likely to be immi- 
nently dangerous to the user. — | 

Advertising Restrictions 

The label and advertising proposals are | 
practically the same as in the original 
Tugwell bill. 

“Barbituric acid” is added to the list oi 
drugs which must be declared upon the 
label or package. | 

Only questions of therapeutic value are 
subject to hearings to permit the inter-. 
ested party to justify his claims. The. 
Secretary of Agriculture may issue orders 
prehibiting continuance of emphasizing | 
therapeutic value but he must give reasons 
for the orders. | 


THE STORY 


OF 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


President Addresses ‘Congress on State of Union--- Budget 
Transmitted---Reception to Judiciary 


HE PRESIDENT’S New Year | 


greeted him, not with music 
and dancing or the gaities of a holi- 
day, but with the prospects of a 
week ahead packed with responsi- 
bility. In the first place, Congress 
was to meet on Wednesday, the first 
time since 1820 that a regular ses- 
sion had opened at any time ex- 
cept in December. On that day Mr. 
Roosevelt must be ready to report 
on the State of the Union, must go 
before the people and their repre- 
sentatives assembled with a record 
of his stewardship and a promise of 
his plans for the future. 

The rough draft of the budget 
message, as well as that on the 
State of the Union was ready for 
discussion with party leaders. At 
8 o'clock on New Year’s night they 
came to the White House. There 
wasn’t much doubt but that Con- 
gress would “look to the White 
House” for leadership, but there was 
much to discuss with the men who, 
as Speaker Rainey described it, 
must “grease the wheels.” 

So the week begins. 

YUESDAY, JANUARY 2.—The Pres- 

ident’s agenda is clean today. 


Its only memorandum reads, “Do not — 


disturb.” 

Tomorrow his message must be 
“delivered.” Will he dispatch it by 
messenger, as most of the Presidents 
have, since Jefferson’s time? or 
will he continue the tradition re- 
instated by Woodrow Wilson, and 
appear in person? It is not an- 
nounced. 

Later it is learned that the busy 
author in the White House study 


has turned out “about 2,000 words” 


and then turned to his next com- 
munication, the one on the budget, 
which must follow. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3.—The 
Executive Offices are a busy 


place this morning as the newspa- 
permen assemble. 


In Secretary Early’s office are | 


mimeographed copies of the message. 
hurriedly 
scanned by the waiting scribes. No 
word of it must be fed to the hungry 


presses until the spoken words are | 


uttered. 

At the conference there are many 
questions, but it is learned that the 
text must “speak for itself.” Sta- 
bilization, tariff and other subjects 
are discussed briefly.. 

It is now known that the Presi- 
dent will go before Congress. Many 
of the newspapermen hurry to the 
Capitol, where Congress and the 
Senate will soon open the first ses- 
sion under the new law. 

x 

The telephone rings. It is Sena- 
tor Robinson, of Arkansas, head of 
the joint notifying committee of the 


House and Senate, who instead of | 
_ arriving in top hat and cutaway 


with his colleagues to inform the 
resident that the legislative bodies 
in session awaited his presence, 
merely lifted his receiver and infor- 
mally gives his nessage. The Presi- 
dent answers that he’ll be there “in 
a minute.” 

Soon he is roaring along the Ave- 
nue, his motorcycle escort ahead, 
the Secret Service men scanning the 
crowds from the running boards of 
their car. Into the Capitol grounds 
they swing. Crowds cheer as he en- 
ters the building and makes his way 
to the chamber of. the House. 

Meanwhile the Senate has taken 
its place on the front benches and 
the Cabinet is seated in a semi-cir- 
cle on the dais. William Phil- 
lips, correct and noncommital, is 
substituting for the Secretary of 
State, still in South America, and 


the Assistant Secretary of the Navy | 


takes his chief's place—Secretary 
Swanson is. still confined to his 
home—thus adding another Roose- 
velt to those already in attendance. 

“I have the distinguished honor 
to present to you the President of 
the United States,” announces the 


pass it on to him? 


think we should mail a sample co 
we shall be glad to do so. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 
22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 
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Do You Like 
The United States News? 


you do, will you not help us extend our circulation? This 
coupon might be handy for a friend of yours. 


Will you 


Or better yet, if you will send us a list of people to whom you 


py of The United States News, 


Please send me The United States News for seventeen weeks. 


soft voice of Speaker Rainey. His 
last words are drowned in applause, 
which rises to a prolonged cheering. 

On the arm of his son James, 
President Roosevelt moves up the 
blue-covered ramp to the desk just 
below the rostrum. He smiles at the 
Speaker, at the assembly before 
him and up at the galleries. It is 
infectious, the cheering swells and 
lasts for a full minute. 


From time to time he glances up, 
keeping his place with his index 
finger, pointing a phrase here, add- 
ing a word there, or omitting a sen- 
tence. But he does not encourage 
the applause, it bursts out spontane- 
ously and is frequently cut short by 
a rising cadence of the President’s 
voice. When he mentions that- 
Finland has paid her debt there is 
laughter—but not from the Diplo- 
matic Gallery—and Mr. Roosevelt 
indulgently allows the hearty hand- 
clapping that follows. 

By the time the great clock be- 
neath the eagle has ticked off 21 
minutes the speech is over. Then 
comes another demonstration as 
the crowd rises to its feet for a sec- 
ond ovation. The President smiles 
again, turns to greet the speakers 
and passes down the ramp and into 
the corridors. Here progress is 
slow, for visitors jam every inch of 
the way. 

At last the party is outside. The 
tall. alert form of Colonel Starling, 
head of the Secret Service, darts out 
and gives a signal. Barriers are 
dropped here and there and the po- 
lice turn to the crowds: 

“Back, everybody; careful, now! 
Don’t move! Careful!” 

Watchful eyes dart everywhere. 
Hats come off as the car and its es- 
cort passes. From the depths of the 
limousine flashes the smile once 
more. 

Home, James: But not to rest. In 
the Oval Room gather the financial 
writers to sit in a friendly and _inti- 
mate circle while they balance the 
three-and-a-half pound volume that 
is the budget on their knees and 
listen to a clear and simply-phrased 


‘Statement of what it’s’ alfabout so 


nobody will go off half-cocked when 
they interpret the staggering figures 
to an astonished world. 

Done. The cool waters of the White 
House plunge enas a busy and event- 
ful day. 


‘THURSDAY, JANUARY 4.—By the 


time the President reaches his | 


desk this morning, aides have noted 
with satisfaction the many favor- 
able comments in the foreign press 
on his message on the State of the 
Union. Soon Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, arrives to dis- 
cuss its detailed implications as they 
concern legislation. 


A somewhat different and perhaps 
wish-fathered opinion comes from 
Senators King (Dem.), of Utah, and 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, whose 
States hold stores of the pale metal. 

A familiar figure of the Wilson 
Days, Frank P. Walsh, once mem- 
ber of the War Labor Board and 
now head of the New York State 
Power Authority calls on the former 
head of his State to discuss the St. 
Lawrence Waterway project. 

Another visitor is Jesse Isador 
Straus, American Ambassador to 
France and in private life head of 
Macy’s great New York department 
store. 

The Executive Council meets. The 
President presides and then retires 
to prepare for an evening even more 
rigorous than his day. 

This is the night of the judiciary 
reception. The White House is in 
gala array. Long before the Cabi- 
net and other honor guests have 
finished their dinner, crowds are 
beginning to assemble in the great 
East Room. 

At last the red-bloused and be- 
spangled members of the Marine 
Band strike up “Hail to the Chief” 
and the host and hostess take their 
places against a tall screen of palms, 
prepared to shake the hand of a 
thousand citizens. 

As they approach, one by one, the 
President meticulously repeats the 
name of each guest, greets all with 
a friendly, “eye to eye” welcome and 
a warm handshake and passes them 
on. The First Lady’s “How do you 
do?” is equally sympathetic and 
gracious. A thousand names, a 
thousand faces, a thousand hand- 
Shakes! Surely here is a task for 
all that Presidents and their wives 
may have of Stevenson's prescribed 
“fortitude and delicacy.” 


YRIDAY, JANUARY 5.--House Ap- 
propriations Committee Chair- 
man Buchanan and a flock of sub- 
committee men have their turn at 
toying with the budget’s billions. 

Colorful James Hamilton Lewis, 
Senator from Illinois, suave as al- 
ways, talks with the President, 
whose text, he says was “diligence 
and devotion and an eaily conclu- 
sion of Congress.” 

Tall, straight and ‘square-jawed 
but no longer the virile soldier of 
yesterday, John J. Pershing, symbol 
of the vanished youth of a _ past 
generation, pays his respects to the 
one Man who rates the salute of the 
General of the Armies of the United 
States. 

And so a week of strenuous tri- 
umph moves toward its close, with 
the President serene aiid smiling, 


‘ 


For W ar-peace Use 


Recommended as Expeditious 
Facility for Moving Wound- 
ed or Disaster Victims 


UTOGIRO AMBULANCES for tho 

Army Medical Corps have been pro- 
posed by Lieut. Col. G. P. Lawrence, Army 
Medical Corps Reserve. supplementing a 
report along similar lines made a year 
ago by Lieut. Col. T. E. Darby. Arm: 
Medical Corps. 


The autogyro type of plane is especially 
adapted for ambulance use, Dr. Lawrence 
points out, because it requires only a short 
runway for take-off and can land within 
the small open area likely to be available 
near a hospital. 

Dr. Lawrence has recommended that the 
Army purchase about 200 autogyros as an 
effective equipment. He suggests that a 
Start be made in this direction and the 
necessary training courses be worked out. 

Such autogyro ambulances, explains Dr. 
, Lawrence, could be kept in commision for 
use in peace-time disasters. They would 
be especially effective in cases when roads 

| are impassable for ordinary travel or when 
it is necessary to travel long distances. 

Dr. Lawrence has worked out in detail 
the plans for the use of autogyro ambu- 
lances. A single such machine, he ob- 
serves, might be able to do the work of 
several motor ambulances. 

Under battle conditions the general pro- 
cedure is to move a patient from an evact- 
ation hospital to a division hospital, thence 
to a general hospital. Through use of 
autogyros it might be possible to save pa- 
tients from these separate moves from hos- 
pital to hospital, and rush them directly 
from battlefront to general hospital. The 
extra speed, points out Dr. Lawrence, is 


_,an especially important factor in major 


‘casualties. 


A year ago Dr. Darby pointed out the 
possibilities of the airplane for ambulance 
service. He observed the results of dem- 
/onstrations with airplanes, which — al- 
‘though not autogyros — were sufficiently 
equipped to serve for experimental use. 


Nutritive Value of Eggs, 
And Place in Low-cost Diet 


| gare are so valuable for their proteins, 

minerals, and vitamin G, points out 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics that they should be used in low- 
cost diets, even during the Winter season 
of high egg prices. 


Families living on a minimum subsist*~ 


ence level should supply eggs for their 
children, even though they cannot be pro- 
| vided for adults. Storage eggs. it is pointed 
out, are much cheaper than fresh eggs, and 
under the present storage methods the 
food value is not impaired. 

Cooking of eggs in a wide variety of 
ways, says the Bureau, makes it possible 
to make the best use of their food value. 


High Value in Vitamin G 
_ Of Green Lettuce Leaves 


 byradieaeegio-gteivs recently attached to green 

leaves of lettuce as a source of vitamin 
G has caused the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics to carry out &n investi- 
gation to determine both the vitamin G 
and the vitamin B content of the inner 
and outer leaves of head lettuce. 


Results of the study indicate that the 
vitamin B content of the bleached leaves 
1 is about twice that of the green leaves, but 
that the green leaves are about three times 
as rich in vitamin G as the bleached 
leaves. 


Of Occupational Disease 


Symptoms of Specific Ailments Resulting from Health 
Hazards in Industry Described as Guide to Physicians 


— 


by Dr. Isador Lubin 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


WV HERE can physicians, directors of compensation boards, factory in- 

spectors, safety engineers, industrial rehabilitation agents, life insurance 
medical examiners and the general public obtain information regarding haz- 
ards of occupations and the symptoms of the diseases they cause? 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 582, entitled “Occupation Hazards 
and Diagnostic Signs,” which has just been issued, contains the latest and 
most authoritative advice on this subject. It may be secured free by writing 
i to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The present edition of the bulletin is a revision of one 
issued 10 years ago. 

What type of information does the bulletin contain? 

It summarizes data developed in recent studies of in- 
dustrial hazards. Extension of the compensation laws of 
the several States to include all occupational diseases, or 
an increasing number of them, has made it necessary 
for physicians to be familiar with at least their most 
common symptoms. 

Since the first edition of the bulletin was published. 
a large number of scientific investigations have been 
undertaken to determine the causes of illness among 
workmen and the effects of exposure to industrial haz- 
ards. Not only have complete reports been published on the effects of such 
poisons as radioactive paint, methyl bromide, and: other refrigerants, and 
tetraethyl lead, which have become of importance only recently, but our 
knowledge of well-known health hazards has also been enriched. Data from 
these studies have been summarized in the bulletin. 

The symptoms, conditions, or diseases cited are those which are reported 
in the best works available on the several hazards. 

How may the bulletin be used? 

It has been prepared as a handbook to aid physicians in general practice. 
industrial hygienists, safety engineers, and others who come into close pro- 
fessional contact with those who are engaged in industrial processes. Nine 
major health hazards of employment are listed, namely, abnormalities of 
temperature, compressed air, dampness, defective illumination, dust, infec- 
tions, radiant energy, repeated motion, pressure, or shock, poisons. 

A separate section of the bulletin is devoted to a discussion of the derma- 
toses-skin diseases. Long exposure to any of these will usually leave definite 
physical signs which the medical examiner can discover if he will look for 
‘them. To aid him in detecting the hazards and their effects on the worker, 
two lists are »vesented. 


Isadore Lubin 


The first list consists of the more hazardous occupations arranged alpha- ° 


betically; the second consists of hazards, together with their effects or 
symptoms, as well as the occupations affected. After each occupation in the 
‘first list is a reference in code to the particular hazard in the second list. 
| The following example will show how the bulletin may be of value to the 
‘general practitioner: A man, who works in a garage, suffering from continuous 
headache, visits his physician. The latter can find no cause for the 
“jlness. The patient shows..no.signs of disease other than the subjective 
sympotoms he describes. Perhaps the physician will recommend an examina- 
tion of the subject’s eyes, ears, and sinuses, which will prove negative. 7 
| A correct diagnosis in a puzzling case such as this is much easier to make 
when the occupation is ascertained and this guide is utilized. Alongside of 
“garage workers” in the alphabetical list of hazardous occupations, the 
physician finds the symbols J 15, 24, 51, 85. “J” represents the hazard 
“poisons,” and 15, 24, 51, 85, the particular poisons, gasoline, carbon monoxide, 
lead, and tetraethyl- lead, respectively. 

Upon looking up the symptoms of these poisons in the second list, he finds 
that all produce headache. In such a case an effort should be made to dis- 
cover which of these poisons exists as a hazard in the plant where the patient 
‘is employed. The remedy consists inthe removal of the specific poison. 
| How may plant executives and safety engineers and others make use of 
‘the bulletin? 
| By studying it they can determine the existence of occupational dangers in 
‘their own plants. Factory inspectors, labor officials, and workmen's com- 


pensation boards will find it helpful in inspecting and evaluating the hazards — 


‘of numerous industries. 


salves have been ignorant. The rapidly expanding field of industrial rehabili- 


‘tation should find this bulletin an aid in selecting occupations for those with 
| arrested cases of tuberculosis and for others weakened by disease. 


| 
, Copyright, 1934, by The United States News 
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ated with the processes of manufacture and of which the employers them- 


PALATABLE CORN 


‘Waterground and Bolted Products—Food Combinations: 
Local to North and South—Varied Methods of Preparation: 


/ MEAL DISHES | Cardboard Bottle for Milk 
| Which May Be Thrown 


Away When Emptied 


L Oyersn to the Englishman is wheat; to 
_\4 the Scot it means oats. To at least 


spoon corn bread proved to be “a farina- 
_ceous food” she had never heard of before. 

In other countries than America “corn” 
'is the name applied to the principal grain 
\crop, whatever that may be. Indian maize, 
our corn. is native to the Americas. 


than we can use. As the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics points out, 
however, we still consume tons and tons 
'of corn meal, as we always have. 

Some of it is “old process.” or “water- 


ground in mills run by water power. “Wa- 
terground” meal is ground between mill- 
stones. 

In many places today there are mills 
which turn out stone-ground meal. by 
steam or electric power. Especially in the 
country and in the South, it is still possible 
to get the “waterground” meal. 

The “new process” grinds the meal be- 
tween steel rollers or steel disks, and the 
product is more granular. Its food value 
is less because the “new process” takes out 
nearly all the skin and germ of the grain, 
which are left in the meal in the old 

process. 

Those are the parts of the grain which 
have most mineral and vitamin value; but 
the germ spoils rather quickly. The ad- 
vantage of the “new process” meal is that 
it will keep longer than the old-fashioned 
product because the germ is “bolted” out. 

When life was simpler. people used fewer 
and simpler foods. The corn or maize 
eating peoples added to the grain some- 
thing to supply other kinds of nutriment 
in the same dish. Thus, the mush-and- 
milk or “hasty pudding” of early New Ene- 

landers constituted actually the best kind 
of combination of food values we know 


Air-cushioned Relaxation 
For Convalescents in 
Veterans’ Hospitals 


JATIENTS at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals may be provided with 
pneumatic mattresses if an experiment 
now being tried out proves successful. 
The mattresses are to be tested to de- 
termine if their use is beneficial to con- 
valescent patients. 

Specialists of the Administration have 
worked out in detail the specifications 
for such a mattress and are inviting 
rubber companies to gffer a product 
Which Will fit the requirements AS 
provided in the specifications, the mat- 
tress is to inglude numerous air pockets 
at various pressures. 

Only «one of the mattresses is to be 
bought. Quantity purchases will not: be 
made until after it has had a thorough 
trial. 


one Australian, traveling in America, our. 


In the United States we have more corn 


erals, fats, and some vitamin are added 
| ground” meal, so called because originally | 


CARD-BOARD bottle treated with 

paraffin is being experimented with 
by Copenhagen milk interests, accord- 
ing to a report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Paul H. Pearson. 

The superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Dairy which is conducting the 
experiment. believes that the new bct- 
tle is well adapted for use as a milk 
container. He states that it offers cer- 
tain advantages from a sanitary point 
of view as compared with othe: con- 
tainers. Its chief advantage, however. 
would be that it could be discarded 
after use and save :the milk companies 
the labor and expense of colleriing anu 
cleaning bottles for further use. 

In the event that final experiments 
prove the feasibility of the cardboard 
milk bottle, a Copenhagen manufac- 
turer is reported prepared to ».egin im- 
mediate production. 


how to obtain in any two foods. So also 
the hoecake and buttermilk of the South. 
Natives of Jamaica mix corn meal. salt | 
fish and lard to make their “stamp-and- | 
go.” Mexicans add meat and peppers and 
onion to make tamales. Italians added | 
cheese or tomato or gravy, or perhaps all | 
three, to their “polenta” made of mush_ 
and milk. 

Our grandmothers taught the meat 
packers and the butcher shops how to add 
groand meat to corn-meal mush to make 
what we enjoy as scrapple. 

In all those combinations, protein, min- 


to a food which itself is chiefly starch. The 
Italians, adding tomatoes and cheese and 
meat, make a full rounded meal in their 
“polenta.” 

If you come from the South. you want 
your corn pone or your hoe cake. made 
with sour milk or buttermilk. If you are 
a Northerner, you like mush - 
and-milk, or your Indian pudding; and raised corn meal muffins, corn meal mush 
you make this pudding with yellow meal, | with meat, polenta, and Indian pudding. ~ 
milk, and molasses. But there are dozens The Mexican tamale is also cheap—made 


—~" ways to use corn meal. — of scalded meal or mush. with chopped 
e Bureau of Home Economics fur- meat—usually chicken—and red peppers, 


nishes some three dozen corn-meal reci- ‘with onion or garlic. This mixture is 
pes—and they range all the way from folded and tied into corn husks which 
plain mush to Indian meal doughnuts. have been softened in hot water, and the 
corn meal fig pudding, and gingerbread. tamale is then boiled. A variation of this 
Some of the cheapest are crackling bread, is tamale pie. 


INFECTED BY ‘DOPE NEEDLE’ 


A MALARIA OUTBREAK at Fort Leav- The sharing of “shots.” the lack of ster- 
'™ enworth Federal prison is blamed on ilization between injections, the use of in- 
“dope parties” in other prisons and on a travenous technique by the ‘donor’ appexr 
fishing trip, in a report just issued by the to be essential conditions for 
United States Public Health Service. The iransmission of malaria. 
infected prisoners contracted the disease One case, listed as doubtful, according to 
by use in common of a hypodermic syringe the report, “brought out the interesting 
in taking the narcotic * shot.” pessibility 

Dr, C. K. Himmelsbach, Assistant Sur- quantities might be toxic to malaria.” 
geon General, made a study of 28 inmates Himmelsbach. however, points out that 
of the Fort Leavenworthprison who con- noted specialists throw doubt on such a 
tracted malaria during 1933. Eight of these possibility. 


cases were Classified as “highly probable” —_—_— 
infections from unsterilized needles. GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Of this group, three were transferred 
from a Chicago jail to the Federal prison _ 
shortly after they had used the same 
“needle” in taking dope. Two from St. 
Paul told of using the same “outfit” for in- 
jections. A Kansas City prisoner said he 
had shared a “shot” with a man who at 
that time was using narcotics to combat 
chills and fever. 

A prisoner from New Orleans traced his 
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tution.. Apply 
Does. 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation— 
a statement of policies. Bulletin No. 
Vocational rehabilitation series No. 12. Fed- 


Price. $1.50. at Supt 


attack of malaria to use of a needle and eral Board of Vociational Education. Price. 
swamp water on a fishing party with her- 12 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. E33-1289 

oin addicts. A man from Tyler, Tex., said Cross-Blocking Sugar Beets by Machine. | 
he shared an “outfit” while hiking with an = Leaflet No. 97. Agriculture Dept. Price. 5 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (Agr33-65) | 


Fight Giasshoppers by Plowing Stubble. Cir- 
Dr. Himmelsbach, after checking the 


doubtful cases, concluded: 
“It. seems to be Yather definitely estay- 
lished that the transmission of malaria 


Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Does. 
Agr33-648) 
Alpine Kalmia (Kalmia Micropbylla) as 


No. 391. Agricultural Dept.. Aug.. 1933 


Stock-Poisoning Plant. Technical bu!letin 
among narcotic addicts does occur through 33. Price. 
‘the medium of the hypodermic needle. 


‘Giro Ambulance | Ajqd in Diagnosis of Cases Extortion Check 


On Retail Prices 


Many hazards may be revealed which they have not known to be associ- 


In Grocery Code 


“Loss Leaders” Prohibited 
—Planning Committee to 
Coordinate Industry— 
Duties of Code Authority 


oa a regulation to control 
* prices to consumer, the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Retail Food and 
Grocery Trade went into effect Wednes- 
cay, Jan. 6. The agreement will govern 
‘he business of approximately 480,000 re- 
tail grocers emploving more than 1,000,000 
workers throughout the United States. 
The price of any commodity sold under 
the code provisions shall exceed the price 
prevailing as of June 1, 1933, only by so 
much as is made necessary by the amount 
of additional cost of production, opera- 
tion, replacement and invoice and by taxes 
or other causes “resulting from action 
taken pursuant to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and or the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act since June 1, 1933.” 
Limitation on Loss 
A loss limitation provision defines cost 
as the invoice price or replacement cost — 
whichever is lower—after deduction of all 
legitimate trade discount—exclusive of 
cash discount for prompt payment—to 
which shall be added an actual allowance 
tor actual cost of store labor.’ The amount 
of this allowance is to be fixed and pub- 
lished from time to time by the National 
Recovery Administrator and the Code Au- 
thority set up under the agreement. 
“Loss leaders”—defined as articles often 
sold below cost to the merchant for the 
purpose of attracting trade—are pro- 
hibited. r 
_ A proposed prohibition Of the sale of 
a commodity known by the retailer to 
be adulterated or misbranded was elim- 
inated as an unnecessary control] already 


covered by the penal laws. A provision 


respecting transportation charges was sus- 
pended for 30 days pending further 
hearing. 
Hours and Pay of Labor 

Provisions for labor are substantially 
as in the preliminary code of labor pro- 
visions for the retail food and- grocery 
trade which have been in effect since Nov. 
15, 1933. No retailer shall operate on a 
schedule of less than 63 hours weekly; 
except that a retailer may continue on 
a shorter schedule, which he may not re- 
duce, if in operation prior to June 1, 1933. 

Emploves, with specific exceptions, may 
_not. work more than 48 hours per week 
or 10 hours per day or six days per week 
Basic minimum wages are fixed at from 
$10 weekly in places of less than 2,500 
‘population -te $15 per week in cities of 
more than. 500,000 inhabitants. 


Code Authority and Advisers 

Representatives of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers will compose a 
Food and Grocery Industry Conference 
Committee. This group is charged with 
the duty of planning and coordinating 
,the entire food and grocery trade. The 
committee will be appointed by the Na- 
tional Food and Grocery Distributors’ Code 
| Authority, created by a provision of the 
Code for the Wholesale Food and Grocery 
Trade and its authority extended over the 


retail trade by a provision in the new 


code. 

The Code Authority is to consist of one 
member representing the retail trade as- 
sociations which drew up the retail code, 
one member selected by other associa- 
tions recognized as representing an im- 
portant branch of the retail trade and 
such members as may be chosen by the 
wholesale trade, all to be approved by the 
National Recovery Administrator... The Ad- 
-ministrator may also. designate a member 


| Or members to participate without vote 10 


‘needle’ 


that narcotics taken “in large | 
Dr. 


Statutes of the United States of America— | 

passed at second session of Seventy-second ! 
Part I, public acts andi: 
resolution, proposed amendment to Consti- | 
of 


35 


5 cents. "Apply at Supt. of Dogs 


deliberations of the Code Authority. 


Do You 
Realize 


where the economics of 
“the new deal’ are 
leading you? Read 


the new book. by a well 
Liberal, that ‘boldly criticises 
theories of our leading “new deal 
economists,’ now shaping the course 
of business, finance and industry. A 
book that will open the eyes of every 
_ man who feels it is time to pause 
and consider before he goes too far— 
who is net convinced that it is wise 
to surrender ALL the reins to the 
government. A book every financial 
and business man can read with 
profit and quote with effect. $1.50 


known 
the 


CONTROL 
From the TOP 


By Francis Neilson 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York 


2 W. 45th St. 


When you visit New York 
make Lhe Ambassador your 
home. Here you will tind Bu- 
perb surroundings, a location 
that is central, personalized 
service and unexcelled cursme. 


Rates $5 up 
THE 


AMBASSADOR 


theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Arenue. 51st to 52nd Streets, New 
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Brief Mention of Current Events 


Control voi Cattle Raising 

N AMENDMENT to the Agricultural 
-% Adjustment Act calling tor the ad- 
dition of cattle to the list of basic com- 
modities eligible for inclusion in produc- 
tion control programs. was introduced in 
the House, Jan. 3, by Representative Mar- 
vin Jones. (Dem.). of Amarillo. Tex., 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Cattle interests that opposed this 
action last Spring now have joined in a 
request that their industry be brought 
into lin so that it can receive bounties 
and control output. Early favorable ac- 
tion is pdedicted by congressional leaders 


Methods of Farm Appraisal 
management specialists trom 
sixteen State agricultural colleges 
met, Jan. 3, with representatives of the 
Farm Credit Administration to review up- 
praisal procedure. followed by 5.000 land 
appraisers of the country. In one day 
recently the FCA loaned $8,256,000 on 
tarm lands, breaking al) records. The 
Government is interested, consequently, 
in reviewing methods of appyaising prop- 
erties against which loans are being madc. 
+ ¢ 


Withdrawals of Blue Eagle 
LUE EAGLES continue to be with- 


drawn from stores that violate the 
Blanket Code or President's Reemplov- 


ment Agreement. This agreement expired 
Dec. 31, but continued display of the re- 
covery emblem entails adherence to its 
requirements. The Blue Eagle is the 
property of the Federal Government. It 
Was Withdrawn he other day trom three 
Violators of the Cleaners and Dyers Code 
—the first to suffer the penalty for fail- 
ing to abide by a regular code fo a single 
indusirv. 

Profits on Tokay Grapes 
Slee AAA reported. Jan. 4. 

marketing agreement tor 
erape industry covering the 1933 season 
had resulted in benefits of $500,000 to 
erowers. Incomes of the 1.400 growers in 
California showed an average increase ol 
around $500 as compared with 1932. Reg- 
ulation of shipments has been effective 
in bringing orderly marketing, No grapes 
were sold below cost of picking and hai- 


that the 


the toka\ 


Vesting. 


+ ¢ 
Naval Vessels Now Buiiding 
“EELS tor one heavy cruiser and three 
replacement Gestroyers were laid Jan 
2 by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corvora- 
tion at Fore River. Mass.. the Navy De- 
partment has announced. The cruiser. to 
be called the “Vincennes.” displaces 19.- 
C00 tons and mounts 8-inch guns. Its keol 
could not be laid down until Jan. 1 unae 
terms of the London treaty. 
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Completion is scheduled for Jan, 2. 1934 
Funds will come trom a public works al- 
lotment. and total cost of construction -: 
to be $11.720,000 without adjustment to! 
chanees and labor and material cost; 
under the contract signed Sept. 1. 

Six other heavy cruisers are under con- 
<truction. two of them being more than vo 
per cent complete. The three new de- 
strovers Will be called “Phelps, “Clars. 
and “Moffett.” 

Effectiveness of NRA 
its first six months of op- 

X eration, the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, Jan. 2. said that the origi- 
nal plan for national industrial self-gov- 
ernment has about been achieved. It re- 
ported 18.000.000 to 20.000.000 of the esti- 
inated 24.000,000 workers directly affected 
as now working under codes. It also said 
that 4.000.000 men had been restored to 
work. 

Protection of Nesting Wildfowl 


NATION-WIDE PLAN to protect wild- ° 


lite was aproved Jan. 2 by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Henry A. Wallace, and 
he announeed appo:nument of a supervi- 
sory committee to direct the pregram. 
Provisions in both the Recovery and 
Avricuitural Adjustment Acts will be util- 
ized and employment will be given sev- 
(ral thousand men in improving regions 
tor nesting and breeding areas. The plau 
originally was suggesied by Representa- 
tive Beck «Rep.'. of Philadelphia. 
M mbers of the committee are Thomas 
H Bech of Wilton. Conn... editorial di- 
- er of Collicr’s magazine. who is chair- 


man; J. N. Darling. of Des Moines. car- 
toonist; Professor Aldo Leopold, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
+ + 
Checking Erosion in Kansas 
DEMONSTRATION project to solve 
‘soil erosion troubles in three coun- 
ties in northern Kansas. covering 120,000 
acres. Was announced Jan. 3 by H. H 
Bennett, Director of the Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice. Interior Department. 

The area is of a rolling character. with 
corn as the main crop. Detailed methods 
or farm management and cropping will 
be worked out with each farmer under the 
direction of F. L. Duley. in charge of this 
project, which covers the Limestone Crees 
watershed. 

+ ¢ 
Cut Rates on Federal Freight 
AND GRANT railroad rates. perpetual 

rebates to the Federal Government (n 
return for the 64.854.319 acres of lan’ 
given to the railroads between 1850 and 
1871. are proving a source of saving to 
Federal departments in sending out sup- 
plies tor recovery projecis. 

The raie reductions amount to trom 10 
to 49 per cent from the regula: tariffs 
which all dther shippers must pay. Mos: 
ol the rebates are on rail lines established 
in the West after the pioneer lines of the 
Fast showed the possibilities of rail de- 
velopment. 

Althcugh the  Intersiate Commerce 
Commission handles all other railroad 
problems. the land grant rates are pro- 
mulgeated by the quartermasier corps 0° 
ihe Army. 
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Circus Code as Bar 


To Runaways 
Age Limit Would Prohibit Hir- 


ing of Youngsters in 
| Industry 


The dream of American boyhood— 
running away to join the = circus—is 


as submitted to the NRA by the circus 
industrv. 

For the code torbids hiring. as com- 
mon labor, of persons less than 18 years 
old. A public hearing on the code will 
be held Jan. 19. A 48-hour maximum 
work week is fixed except in emergencies 
ond it is specified that circus tradition 
requires “that off-duty labor remain on 
the circus premises” and be available “on 
call of the management for extraordinary 
emergency service.” 

Minimum pay depends upon type ol 
work. cash wages ranging from $3 to $10. 
with allowance for board and lodging. 
Total minimum wages vary from $11 to 
$20.50. 


Retuge for Antelope 

More antelope are expected in Petritied 
‘Forest National Monument, Arizona, now 
iat better range conditions for wild ani- 
mals are being prepared as part of a pub- 
lic works project. A fence will protect a 
large section of the monument from graz- 
int by domestic stock. 
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STRANGE BIRDS OF HAITI 


THAT LIVE IN APARTMENTS 


Smithsonian Scientists Also 


Study an ‘Invisible’ Species 


Revered as a Spirit 


Curiosities of bird life. such as wood- 
peckers that carve “apariment houses” in 
hard tree trunks and an “invisible sineing 
bird reputed to be a spirit. are to be found 
in the dark rain-drenched forests of the 
La Hotte Mountains of Haiti. 

These oddities. and others. were ob- 
served by Dr. Alexander Wetmore. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and Frederick C. Lincoln. of the 
United States Biolocical Survey. who first 
explored this territory from an ornitho- 
logical standpoint, it was announced Jan 
3 by Smithsonian. 


Among the birds observed in the La 
Hotte range vere the second smallest 


feathered creatures on earth, the Hispa- 
niclan vervain humming bird. It is about 
the size of a large bec. but does not hesi- 
tate to dash headlong at birds as large 
as the mockingbird that happen to offend 
it. Its high-pitched song is audible for 
about 75 yards and mav continue with- 
out cessation for several minutes. 

The apartment-building woodpeckers 
were found to be among the most com- 
mon birds of the island. On one oc- 
casion, says Dr. Weimore. “we were as- 
tonished to find a dozen pairs going in 


and out of nests in a single dead tree 
trunk standing in an open space, the holes 
being three to ten meters from the 
ground and in some cases less than a me- 
ter apart. There was no question that 
the woodpeckers were colonizing. as the 
trunk was a veritable apartment house 
With the birds clambering actively over 
its surface and flying back and forth to 
the nearby woodland.” 

The bird. which has a peculiar laughter- 
like call, drills a hole in hard wood, pref- 
erably of the roval palm in the lowlands, 
and there is little doubt that subsequent 
rotting caused by the collection of water 
in these cavities may eventually extend 
until the trunk breaks in the wind. 


One of the commen birds in the rain 
forest of the mountain area was the mys- 
terious Hispaniolan solitaire, a small grav 
bird whose flutelike song is believed ov 
superstitious natives to emanate from 
some spirit, since, they claim, the singer 
never has been seen. It is a small gray 
bird which lives in deep thickets and ac- 
tually is seldom seen. 

Still another unusual bird. whose range 
is restricted to Hispaniola. is the palm- 
chat. which nests in the palms. 


The first thing people see and like about Luckies 
is how round and firm they are. The tobacco 
doesn't spill out and there are. no loose ends to 
cling to lips. That’s beeause we pack each and 
every Lucky full to the brim with long, even 
strands of the finest Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos—only the center leaves. Not the top 


that’s why only center leaves are 


used in Luckies 


leaves— because those are under-developed. 


Not the bottom leaves—because those are in- 
ferior in quality. We use only the center leaves 
—because they are the mildest and fully ripe 
for perfect smoking. That’s why Luckies 
always draw easily, burn evenly —and are 


always mild and smooth. So smoke a Lucky, 
a fully packed cigarette. And remember, *‘It's | 
toasted’ —for throat protection—for finer taste. 


Always the 


e 


From the Diamond Horse-Shoe 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Every Saturday at 2 P. M., Eastern Stand- 
ard ‘Time over the Red and Blue Networks 
NBC. LUCKY STRIKE presents the Metroe 
politan Opera Company in the complete Opera 
periormed that afternoon, 


Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacee Company. 
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Where to Place Savings 


or Get Loan on Home . . 


Facilities of Federal Loan and Savings 


Associations for Protecting Deposits... 


And Loaning on Mortgages 


By J. M. ROUNDTREE 


General Manager. Federal Savings and Loan Division. 
Federal Farm Loan Bank Board 


OW LARGE a loan can a Federal 

Savings and Loan Association 

make on any individual home or busi- 
ness property? 

Not over 75 per cent of the appraised 
value of a home, nor over 50 per cent 
of the value of any other kind of im- 
proved real estate. 

Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions are local, mutual thrift and home 
financing institutions, sponsored by the 
Government in order to encourage safe 
investment and economical home own- 


Suggestions on 
How to Build 
Log Houses 


Wallace Ashby, 
Chief, Farm Structure Di- 
vision, United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural En- 
gineering 


can sportsmen, farmers, 
scout troops, Winter resort dwellers 
and others who wish to build log cabins 
obtain information on their construc- 
tion? 

The charm of log house structures in 
woocied sections, especially when built 
with fireplaces, is recognized by Sum- 
mer and Winter resort owners who have 
erected them as picturesque additions 
te hotels 

Owners and operators of tourist 
camps use the primitive art in hous- 
travelers of the highways. Indl- 
vidual] families living near mountains, 
lakes or seashores use it for Summer 
homes. The National Park officials use 
log structures as an asset to nature’s 
picture for lodging and eating places 


Log structures make ideal community 
recreation buildings, lodges tor sports- 
men and Boy Scouts in camp, and 
waiting stations for busses or electric 
cars in rural sections. Logs and poies 
are used for rustic turniture_, lor 
porches, lawns and picnic grounds, and 
for guard rails along highways. 


ow 


On tarms, logs are used for a number 
of purposes, besides dwellings, which 
include dams. bridges and causeways 
across shallow swamp streams, barns. 
hav sheds, potato storage, hog houses 
and for fences for fields and around 
straw or hay stacks to protect them 
from cattle. 


The principles of log construction are — 


few and simple. Structures can be 
built with practically no cash outlay 
if farmers or builders use their own 
labor. Details are similar to those used 
in frame construction. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and State colleges have re- 
ceived from a number of migrants (0 
the country requests for log cabin 
plans. Unfortunately, such plans aie 
not as a rule available, because the lack 
of uniformity of timber in various lo- 
calities makes general plans more or 
less inadequate. It is a simple matver 
for farmers or builders to lay out on 
original drawings of simple dwellings 
designed for use of other materials, the 
number of various lengths of logs 
needed. 

In Farmers Bulletin No. 1660, Use OL 
Logs and Poles in Farm Construction, 
our engineers explain the construction 
of log houses from foundations lo 
roofs, and illustrate various methods wv! 
intermembering and terminating 10g» 
at the corners. The bulletin shows 20 
floor plans or elevations but contains 
illustrations of typical houses and 
other farm structures made of logs and 
poles, laid horizontally and vertically. 


It discusses treatment of logs and in- 
terior finishes, and suggests suitable 
species of trees. It points out the im- 
portance of selecting well-drained sites 
for the house and of placing it so it 
will be protected from storms and s 2 
that the occupants will enjoy restful 
vistas and cooling Summer breezes. 
Log houses, like other dwellings, re- 
quire plenty of light for comfortable 
and enjoyable living. .The engineer's. 

tell how to cut openings for windows 
and doors. 

When logs are laid in crib fashion the 
spaces are filled with clay, lime mor- 
tar, cement mortar or pieces of slab 
laid at certain angles and bedded :n 
mortar. This construction gives the 
appearance of alternate layers of me- 
sonry and timber. In Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1279, Plain Concrete for Farm Use, 


the Bureau tells how to make a mortar — 


suitable for filling in and for bedding 
slab stone. 

Does the Bureau have information 
on building of fireplaces? 

A fireplace adds charm and hospi- 

tality to a log house as well as to other 
types of dwellings and its fitness 'n 
size, choice of material and other de- 
tails is just as important. Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1649, Construction ol 
Chimney and Fireplaces, compiled by 
engineers of the Bureau, tells how. fire- 
places should be built, and also flues 
and chimneys in connection with thein 
and with other types of heating sys- 
tems to be safe from fire hazards. 
- Construction details are suggested to 
prevent fireplaces from becoming smoke 
nuisances by providing proper flue 
areas, throats correctly proportioned 
and located, and smoke shelves and 
chambers. Proper size openings in fire- 
places are also indicated. 


For exposed parts of fireplaces in iog 
houses and for chimneys proper, use ot 
rubble masonry is mentioned as a 
proper material. It blends with the 
rustic character of log construction bet- 
ter than brick or concrete. 

What sort of chimney construction 
is recommended? 

The most efficient chimney is one 
built perfectly straight with a round or 
nearly round flue and a smooth interior 
Surface, according to our engineers. 
Draft depends entirely upon the chim- 
ney flue. Loss in draft strength is tne 
result of air leakage and friction >» 
the gases against the sides of the 
chimney. 


ership through principles and regula- 
tions which have proved sound. 

How does the borrower pay off his 
loan ? 

‘By monthly installments calculated 
to pay off the entire loan within th? 
agreed period which cannot be less than 
five years nor more than 20 years. 

May any other type of loan be madv? 

Yes. Up to 15 per cent of the «s- 
sets may be loaned on first mortgage 
liens on other improved real estate. 

How may savings be invested in a 
Federal Savings and Loan Association’ 

+ + 

There are four different kinds ct 
shares that the private investor can 
buy. according to the way in which ie 
prefers to make payments on them: In- 
stallment thrift shares; optional sa‘- 
ings shares; prepaid shares: and ful! 
paid income shares. 

What is an installment thrift share? 

An installment thrift share can b° 
bought by regular payments of 50 cen‘s 
a month for each $100 share until the 
payments and dividends on payments 
together amount to $100. An individua! 
can buy any number of shares. Thus 
the association serves both the smzll 
saver and the large investor. 

+ + 

A bonus equal to 1 per cent yeai!y 
above the regular dividends is paid to 
installment thrift shareholders when 
their shares are fully paid, provided 
that their payments have been 
regularly. 

What is an optional savings share? 

An optional savings share is one on 
which payments may be made at any 
time and in any amount until par value 
Is paid through payments and div- 
dends on payments. 

What is a prepaid share? 

Prepaid shares are isSued on the pa‘- 
ment of a lump sum which will be 
permitted to remain until the divi- 
dends on such shares declared bring 
the value of the shares to par. 

: + + 


What is a fully paid income share? 

Full paid income shares are issued 
upon payment in tull of the par valne 
of the shares and dividends on suca 
shares are paid to the investor. 

What rate of dividends do these as- 
sociations pay to shareholders? 

The rate depends upon the associa- 
tion's earnings, which will vary at dif- 
ferent. times and in different parts of 
the country. The rate in similar in- 
Stitutions in the past usually 
ranged between 4 per cent and 6 per 
cent. 

+ + 

In what denominations are shares 1s- 
sued? 

Each share of every kind fas a par 
value of $100. 

How can the investor obtain cash for 
his shares in Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations? 

No payments for withdrawal are ac- 
cepted. The shareholder can obtain 
cash by reselling his shares to the as- 
sociation under definite arrangements 
which make it more profitable to hold 


Credit Administration? 


be used. 


approved. 


Ss. M. Garwood 


erty as collateral. 


approved. 


funds available to the borrower. 


Who is eligible for a loan? 


livestock products. 


district. 


In applying for a loan the applicant is required to 
submit a financial statement and a definite plan for re- 
payment. In addition he must state how the loan will 


Before the application is approved 
the offered security is examined by 
an inspector, to determine if it is 
adequate to insure liquidation of the 
loan at maturity. 
mittee of the association determines 
whether the application should be 


The borrowing process is simple. 
For example, Jones wanted to bor- 
row $2,000 to grow 200 acres of cot- 
ton. He has filed an application with 
che Blank Production Credit Associ- 
ation and has subscribed for the re- 
quired amount of Class Bstock. This 
stock is not paid for unless and un- 
. til the loan is finally granted. Jones 
has offered the crop ahd some additional personal prop- 


The application then was referred to Mr. Brown, the 
association’s inspector. Brown visited Jones's farm, in- 
spected the collateral offered, and recommended that the 
loan be approved by the loan committee. When the loan 
committee reviewed the application and the inspector's 
report, it decided that the loan application should be 


Jones's note was endorsed by the association. and sent, 
together with the application, the inspector’s report, the 
abstract of chattel liens, and the chattel mortgages, to 
the Federal intermediate credit bank. 
approved the loan, discounted the note, and made the 


In borrowing the money from the association, Jones 
was required to do five things: Offer adequate security; 
provide a plan for repaying his loan; submit a financial 
statement; buy Class B stock in the association; and 
pay reasonable inspection charges and other necessary 
expenses incurred in closing his loan. 


Production credit associations make loans to farmers 
for general agricultural purposes, such as the producing 
and harvesting of crops; for breeding, raising, and fat- 
tening of. livestock; and for production of poultry and 


How large a loan may a farmer obtain? 

The amount of money a farmer can borrow depends 
upon the security he can offer and upon the capital and 
guaranty fund of the association. . N 
for more than 20 per cent of the capital and guaranty 
fund of the association, unless the collateral for the loan 
is approved by the production credit corporation of the 


With such approval a farmer may borrow an amount 
up to 50 per cent of the association's capital and guar- 
anty fund. No loans for less than $50 can be made. 


How FARMER MAY OBTAIN CREDIT 
TO FINANCE CROP PRODUCTION 


Procedure in Application and Require- ents io de  Cbserved in Borrowing Funds of the Farm 


Credit. Administration 


By 8S. M. GARWOOD 


Production Credit Commissioner, Farm Credit Administration 


| OW MAY A FARMER apply for a loan from a pro- 
duction credit association, organized under the Farm 


The loan com- 


ing 12 months. 


satisfactory. 


terest charges? 


This bank also 


> 


loan can be made 


What security must be offered? | : 

With the exception of such unsecuredgoans as may be 
approved by the Corporation and the Federal intermedi- 
ate credit bank of che district, all loans must be fully 
secured. To be acceptable to the association and. the 
Federal intermediate credit bank of the district, primary 
security must consist of first liens on crops or livestock. 
and other persona! property. 

Ordinarily loans are not secured primarily by mortgages 
or other liens on real estate. Where this class of security 
is accepted, it is regarded only as additional collateral. 

For what period are the loans made? 

The majority of loans are made for periods not exceed- 
They are intended to be of a self-liqui- 
dating character, and in each case will mature at the 
anticipated time for marketing the crops or livestock 
through the sale of which the loan is expected to be 
repaid. But with certain types of !oans, a renewal of 
the unpaid balancé may be considered for a further 
period if the security and other credit factors remain 


What is the interest rate? 

In no case will the interest rate charged the borrower 
be more than 3 per cent greater than the rate the associ- 
ation has to pay the Federal intermediate credit bank 
for the money it borrows. At present the discount rate 
with the different banks varies from 3 to 3's per cent. 
so that the rate of interest paid by the farmer would 
vary from 6 to 6'» per cent. The spread in the rate paid 
by the association and the borrower goes to the associa- 
tion for operating expenses. 

Are borrowers required to pay fees in addition to in- 


They are required to pay an inspection fee and any 
other direct expense incurred in closing the loan. But 
no charge is made for services performed by employes or 
officers of associations. 

The minimum inspection fee charged any borrower in 
connection with any loan is $2. However, this is subject 
to review and change by the Corporation. Any inspection 
fee in excess of $2 must not exceed an amount equal to 
1 per cent of the loan on an annual basis. 

How are production credit associations organized? 

There are four steps in the organization of an associa- 
tion. In the first place farmers who wish to organize an 
association should apply to the production credit cor- 
poration of the district in which they are located for 
information and help. 

Secondly. an educational meeting will be held in their 
territory. At this meeting a representative of the Cor- 
poration will thoroughly discuss the entire set-up, in- 
cluding the type of service. 

Following this meeting, ten or more farmers eligible to 
borrow may organize to form an association. It is desir- 
able that as large a representation of farmers as possible 
be obtained in the association. 

‘The final step is sending the articles of incorporation 
through the district corporation to tne governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, who grants the charter. 
When the charter is delivered, directors are elected. by- 
laws are adopted, and Class A stock is subscribed for - 
by the production credit corporation of the district. 
Copyright, 1934, by The United Stotes News 


shares for three years or more than 
to resell them in a shorter period. 

Can a shareholder borrow money, 
using his shares as security? 

Yes, up to 75 per cent of the amount 
credited. to him, provided no repur- 
chase applications have been on file 
with the association for more than 30 
days at the time he asks for a loan. 

What. need exists for the formation 
of Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions? 

They are needed: 

1. To grant long-term mortgage loans 
on small urban homes, to be repaid 
in convenient monthly installments. 


2. To develop home ownership anc 
thrift. 

3. To promote emplovment in the 
construction field. 

4. To bring about uniformity of op- 
eration of savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

5. To provide in their shares @ safe 
investment for the savings of people of 
large and small means. 

Who owns a Federal Savings and 
Loan. Association? 

It is owned locally, by all members vf 
the community who hold its shares. 

How is it operated? 

It is operated cooperatively. All who 
invest share in the business in pro- 


portion to their investments. The di- 
rectors. who are responsible citizens. 
serve without compensation and the 
‘management is in the hands of ex- 
perienced local executives. 


How often are Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations audited and ex- 
amined? 

At least once a year. 

Can an association borrow money? 

Yes, but not over 10 per cent of the 
amount paid in by its shareholders ex- 
cept from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of which it is a mmeber, and not 


over 35 per cent of that amount in any 
case. 


Service of Information 


on Public Affairs... 


Questions on Varied Topics Which Puz- 
zle Citizens and Answers Obtained from 
Governmental Sources 


a) —WHEN will the 2-cent tax on 
wank checks expire? 

A.—The two-cent tax bank 
checks. effective June 21, 1932, will run 
to July 1, 1934. 

+ 

Q.—What interpretations have been 
placed upon the terms “executive” and 
“professional persons.” as used in the 
labor provisions for the wholesale food 
and grocery trade code? 

A.—The term “executive” means an 
employe responsible for the manage- 
ment of a business or a recognized 
subdivision or department thereof. ac- 
cording to the code. The term “pro- 
fessional person” means research tech- 
nicians. advertising specialists, and 
other persons engaged in occupations 
requiring a special discipline and spe- 
cial attainments. 

+ + 

Q.—What part of the money spent 
for highway construction goes to the 
laborer? 

A.—Ninety per cent of the taxpayer's 
dollar is eventually paid to workers as 
wages and salaries. This was the con- 
clusion reached by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in a study of expenditures 
for highway construction. 

+ + 

Q.—Does Mount Vernon, home of 
George Washington, belong to the 
Government? 

A.—No. It belongs to the Mount Ver- 
non Ladies Association of the Union. 

+ 

Q.—What is the leading crop in the 
United Statcs? 

A.—Corn is by far the most impor- 
tant single crop in the United States, 
exceeding in production and value 
wheat, oats, barley. rye. rice, and buck- 
wheat combined. says the Department 
of Agriculture. Corn is grown in ev- 
ery State in the Union. 

+ 

Q.—What kinds of paper currency 
are now issued? In what denomina- 
tions? 

A.—The five kinds of paper currency 
and the denominations in which each 
are: Silver certificates, $1; United 
States notes, $2, $5; gold certificates, 
$10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10.000: Federal reserve notes, $5, $10, 
$20. $50, $100, $500, $1.000, $5.000. $10.- 
000: national bank notes. $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100. 

+ + 

Q.—What was the first public build- 
ing erected-in-Washington. D. C.? 

A.—The White House was the first 
public building erected in Washington, 
the cornerstone having been laid on 
Oct. 13, 1792. 

Q.—Are the sessions of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress readily opened 
to the public? 

A.—There are galleries to the cham- 
bers of both the Senate and House of 
Representatives that are open to the 
public without cards of admission, ex- 
cept on occasion when the expectation 
of a large attendance imposes a neces- 
sity of restriction. Other gaHeries are 
open to such persons as bear cards ot 


admission signed by a Senatot for the 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Member, Federal 


Alcohol Administration 


—Underwood Photo 


W. A. TARVER 


ILLIAM A. TARVER, of Austin, 
Chief Counsel of the Alcoholic Beverage . 


Counsel, Federal 
Alcohol Administration 


Texas, 


Federal Investigator, 
Corporation Problems 


Underwood Photo 
EDWARD G. LOWRY JR. 
,;DWARD G. LOWRY of Boston, Mass. spe- 


Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


—Underwood Photo 


W. M. W. SPLAWN 
“¥/ALTER MARSHALL WILLIAM SPLAWN, 


Underwood Photos 
WILLIAM E. LEE 


JILLIAM E. LEE. of Moscow, Idaho. stepped 


Unit, Division of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, and that Denartment’s representative 
on the newly organized Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration, has had long experience in pri- 
vate law practice and in public office. He is 
a former Texas Legislator and a former head 
of the State’s Insurance Board. He was born in 
Pike County, Miss., May 30, 1883. 


Mr. Tarver attended the public schools at 
Wesson, Miss., but left school when 11 years 
old to work in the mills at Wesson to support 
his family. At 17 he went to Texas and worked 
in the oil fields at Corsicana for five years. 
Then he made his way through Southwestern 
University, at Georgetown, Texas, from which 
he holds degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Doctor of Laws. 

He was admitted to the bar at Corsicana in 
1907. The following vear he was elected a mem- 
ber of the State House of Representatives. He 
served three terms. For four years he was pros- 
ecuting attorney of Navarro County, which con- 
stituted the 13th judicial district of Texas. In 
January, 1923, he becainé a member of a Corsi- 
cana law firm and for five years conducted 
practically all of the firm’s litigation in the 
trial and appellate courts of the State. 

Governor Moody, on May 1, 1929, appointed 
him Life Insurance Commissioner and chairman 
of the Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
Texas. He served more than three years. He 
was elected President oi the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in 1932 and 
was serving in that capacity when his term of 
office as Insurance Commissioner of Texas ex- 
pired in February, 1933. 


cial assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. is a member of the board in charge ot the 
Federal Alcohol Contre] Administration and its 
general counsel. He is a lawyer with experi- 
ence in the Massachusetts bar and in the lega! 
service of both the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Lowry was born in New York City March 
5. 1903. Woodverry Forest School in Virginia. 
gave him his early education. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1925. Winner ot 
the Rhodes Scholurship from Maryland, which 
State included for scholarship purposes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, his father’s home, Mr. 
Lowry studied law at Balliol College, Oxford. 


England, 1926-28 and was graduated with first 


honors. He also holds the degree of bachelor 
of law trom Columbia University. 

Mr. Lowry’'s law practice began at Boston in 
1929. He continued practicing there until 
September, 1932, when he came to Washington 
to join the legal staff of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. He remained with that 
organization yntil July, 1933. Then he went 
to the Treasury as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, an office he still holds. 

President Roosevelt, in an executive order on 
Dec. 1, last, detailed him to the Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration as member of the 
board and its general counsel. | 

Mr. Lowry is particularly responsible for 
keeping the Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration within its legal jurisdiction, and ad- 
ministering the various codes and marketing 
agreements which that Administration super- 
vises. The “FACA’s” sweeping powers extend 
over distillers, brewers. wholesalers, rectifiers, 
and importers of alcoholic beverages. 


of Washington, D. C.. and Fort Worth, Tex.., 
has been investigating corporate problems, par- 
ticulariy transportation, for years. 

Born at Arlington, Tex., he was graduated with 
honors from Yale and acquired another degree 
from the University of Chicago. He began law 
practice at Fort Worth. He taught transporta- 
tion in the University of Texas and later served, 
as a member of the Riilroad State Commisison 
of Texas. While president of the University of 
Texas he was consultant for public groups, and 
he appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison. 

He came to Washington as referee under the 
Settlement of World War Claims Act of 1928. 
These arbitrations were under Edmund B. Par- 
ker. sole arbiter who also was umpire of the 
Mixed Claims Commission. When the United 
States entered the World War. a hundred ships 
belonging to German citizens were seized in 
American harbors. Congress in 1928 appropri- 
ated money to pay the German owners of the 
ships and of some 10,000 patents as well. As a 
referee. Mr. Splawn evaluated these properties. 

Mr. Splawn prepared reports for the House 
Committee on Railroad Holding Companies. and 
on holding companies for oil pipe lines. He is 
about completing preparation of reports along 
similar lines with reference to communications, 
power, gas, and airways. He served on a com- 
mittee last Spring that drafted a bill creating 
a transportation coordinator. Since June he has 
been vice chairman and, executive secretary of 
a transportation c ittee set up by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He has been advisor not 
only to Congressional committees, but to the 
interdepartmental committee dealing with com- 
munications and transportation. 


from a Siate tribunal in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region to a place in the Federal Govern- 
ment'’s administrative machinery for supervision 
of the Nation's railroads and interstate water 
transportation as well. He is now at the head 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
vear 1934. 


Fifiy-two vears ago Mr. Lee was born in Madi- 
son County, North Carelina. He moved to Idaho, 
and was graduated in 1903 trom the University 
of Idaho and later from the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle and the National University 
at Washington, D C. He has been a member 
of the Idaho bar for 28 years. 

Mr. Lee began his law practice by himself, but 
from 1913 to 1923 he was a member of the law 
firm of Orlana & Lee. Since then he has been 
occupied with the responsibilities of public office. 
_ The World War broke out in Europe in 1914, 
and the United States was drawn into it in 1917. 
He was a captain in the Idaho State troops 
between 1911 and 1913. The year 1918 found 
him a captain of the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army. and he continued as 
captain during 1919. 


Mr. Lee was appointed an associate justice ot 
the Supreme Court of Idaho in 1923. Three 
years later he became its*chief justice. He occu- 
pied that office when—in January, 1930—Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed him to fill the unexpired 
term of Johnston ’B. Campbell. who had resigned 
as member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. Later he was reappointed to succeed him-. 


self. Under the Commission's policy of rotation 
of chairmanship, he was elected chairman tor 
this year, succeeding Patrick J. Farrell. who 
continues as member. 


Senate galleries or by a Representa- 
tive for the House galleries. Galleries 
are also set aside for the use of the 
diplomatic corps : 

Q.--What foreign countries use the 


dollar sign to designate their money? 


A.—The United States Department 
of Commerce says that foreign coun- 
tries which use the dollar sign to des- 
ignate their local money include Are 
gentina, Brazil. British Guiana, Cane 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Mexico, Newfound- 
land, Para’ uay, Portugal, Straits Sete 
tlements. and Uruguay. 


+ + 


Q.—When was the Civil Service Come 
mission established? 


A.—The Commission was organize ' 


on March 9, 1883. The first eclassificae — 


tion of the service applied te the de- 
partnents at Washington and to post 
Offices and customhouses having as 
many as 50 2mployes. embracing 13,924 
employes. On June 30, 1932. there were 
467.161 positions in the classified serv- 
ice subject to competitive examination. 


Current-using 
Appliances at 
Low Cost . 


By 
David E. Lilienthal, 
Director and General 
Counsel, Tennessee Vale 
ley Authority 


N THE TENNESSEE VALLEY there 
are great actual and_ potential 
sources of electricity The same situa- 
tion is true throughout the country. 
The people need and want this elec- 
tricity in their homes, on their farms, 
and in their places of business. As a 
matter of fact the use of electricity in 
the United States has been extremely 
limited. 
Two barriers have stood in the way 
of a widespread use of this liberating 
force. The first and most important 


barrier is the rates charged for elec- 


tricity. 

These rates have been too high ‘o 
permit of the general use of electricity. 
As a result the use of electricity has 
been restricted and has never, excendt 
in unusual communities. reached tne 
proportions justified by the universal 
need and effective demand for this 
service. 


The electric power industry has con- ' 


sistently stated that if the consumers 
would use more electricity the rates 
could be greatly decreased. Increase inh 
use is essential to bring down unit 
costs. And yet to increase the use, ih2 


rates to the consumers must be de- 
creased. 


Not only the high cost of electricity, 


but the relatively high cost of electric- 


using appliances has constituted a seri- 
ous barrier to the increased use of elec- 
tricity. 

The labor and material costs of elec- 
tric appliances have always been but 
a fraction of the total retail price. Vol- 
ume production could have brought 
greatly decreased prices to the ulti- 
mate consumer, but with electric rates 
on a luxury basis, volume production 
of electric appliances in this field has 
never been accomplished. 

Here we have a picture of a come 
plete business stalemate. 

The electric utilities’ position is that 
until the use of electricity is greatly 
increased, the rates cannot be drasti- 
cally decreased. 
electricity be greatly increased. thev 
urge, unless electric-using appliances 
come into general use. 


The general use of electric appliances 
on the basis of present prices is con- 
cededly impossible, The electric ap- 
pliance manufacturers, on the other 


hand, say that unless electric rates - 


come down, volume production of elec- 
tric appliances is.impossible, and with- 
out volume production of electric ap- 
pliances the per uuit cost of manu- 
facture and distribution cannot be sub- 
Stantially reduced. 

Electric utilities, electric manufac- 
turers, and consumers all suffer from 
this vicious circle: The electric utili- 
ties. because they have great excess 
capacity which is idle and against 
which fixed charges are continuing to 
pile up; the electric manufacturers, be- 
cause they have idle capacity on which 
overhead continues to be incurred. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority 
was created to remove these barriers 
to a wide use of electricity and to a 
more stable and prosperous business 
for the electric manufacturers and the 
wilities. The plan, in brief, is as fol- 
lows: 

The manufacturers of electric equip- 
ment have indicated their willingness 
{to participate in a program of proe 
ducing certain types of standard qual- 
itv, low-cost electric-using appliances. 
These will be offered for sale by the 
existing dealer outlets, at prices very 
substantially lower than any heretofore 
known. 

These manufacturers will cooperate 
With Electric Home and Farm Author- 
itv in certain research and educational! 
activities designed to bring home to 
people of the area the most economi- 
cal and most satisfactory ways of usirg 
electricity in the home and on the 
farm. Further, Electric Home and 
Farm Authority will arrange for a more 
satisfactory basis for the financing ot 
eleciric appliances. 

While the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will, in effect. guarantee 
$10,000,000. of consumer paper, we 
are confident that the actual: credit 
will come through the commercia) 
banking system, which has been look- 
ing for just such high type of consumer 
paper, consistent with the needs for 


liquidity. The cost of financing to the , 


consumer will be greatly reduced, due 
in considerable part to a cooperative. 
arrangement whereby collections will be 
made by the utility company on the 
consumer's electric bill rather than 
through a separate and duplicatinz 
medium. 

Extracts from paper read Jan. 5, 
in Philadelphia, before American 
Academy of .Political and Social 
Science. 


Nor will the use ot. 
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How TVA Will Serve Power on 
Non-Competitive Basis 


TODAY’S 7 


Disciplinary Action 
Under Securities Act 


Old Age Pensions 
In the Limelight 


'boot-black and the banker, according as to return the maximum revenue without 
earnings. ‘danger of perpetuating illicit liquor traf- 
| More than 20 States already have en-/| fic by excessive rates.” 
‘acted some kind of old age pension legis-| Its sponsors expect it to raise half a: 
lation but the association contends that| Million dollars additional revenue per 
~ “i with the possible exception of five or six| day. It would take effect one day after ‘ > 
Sey eral Plans Pending Before | stites. the laws, in practical operation, are pyre vonage It taxes distilled spirits $2 Gas Company Put On Carpet 
: ally insufficient. | @ gallon, cents increase over existing | 
House and Senate of | rate, and repeals an old Act that levied For Reply on Questionnaire 
the States which have old age pension ; $6.40 a gallon on spirits diverted for bev-_ 
laws are not paying pensions because of | erage purposes. while the prohibition 
| District of Columbia have just concluded | 
pension system although he has frequently ; 2¢arings on a liquor-control bill for the | 
aeclared that he favors support by the National Capital. noe 
State for the indigent aged. The Senate adopted a resolution (S| 
Res. 109) asking the Treasury for facts 
regarding foreign government debts to 
the United States. 
Both houses received reports trom gov- | 


Strenuous Session 
-ernors of Illinois. Iowa. Maine, Minne- 
Ahead of Congress gota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Colo- 


,rado that those States have ratified the 


The Rising Flood 
Of Applications 
For PWA Funds 


Exhaustion of Appropria- 
tion Fails to Halt Pleas For 
Billions More For Relief 
And Creation of Jobs 

Applications for public works projects 
totaling $3.500,000.000, or more than the 


Original appropriation for public works. 
are pending before the Public Works Ad- 


Utility Rights Acquired Over T erritory in Three States. 
Adjacent to Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Plant 


Efforts are to be made during the pres- 
ent session of Congress to secure legisla- 
tion providing for a national system of 
.old age pensions. Several bills along this 
line have already been introduced in both 
houses of Congres: and the support of 
President Roosevelt is being sought by the 
National Old Age Pension Association. 

The association is proposing an Old Age 
Pension Compensation Act as follows: 

(1) To provide and pay a Federal pen- 
sion of approximately $30 per month to 
every United States citizen of the age of 
65, or over, provided such person is willing. 


The first big corporation “put on the 
carpet” by the Federal Trade Commission 
for alleged discrepancy in a securities reg- 
istration is the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, which will have 
chance to explain things at a hearing 
Ja.n 12. 

The Commission wants to ask about the 
“No” answer to question 17 in the state- 
ment, which asks for a statement of “all 
liiigation pending, if any, that may ma- 
terially affect the value of the security to 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has | Colbert. Lawrence, Limesione, Morgan 
solved the question of providing tor the) the north half of Franklin and some of 


use of electric power from the Govern- |, A 
ment plant at Muscle Shoals without the | 
construction of duplicating transmission “SS 1,600 acres of land owned by the 
lines or entering into competition with company at the Joe Wheeler damsite 
existing privately-owned utilities.  Alebama. 


Announcement was made, Jan. 5, of an The Fennessee Electric Power Co. agrees | 
agreement execul by the TVA and {4 sel] as requested, its property in tne 


three public utility companies owned ‘by | 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- Tennessee counties of Anderson, Campbe!! 


amendment 


ministration. Approximately 400 new ap-— 
Plicatiohs are being received each week. 

The flood of applications. PWA officials 
point out, has been increasing for the last 
month and the exhaustion of the public 
works fund, announced Dec. 28, has failed 
to lessen the number. 

Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes says that a great deal more moncy 
might profitably be expended upon the 
projects pending. President Roosevelt has 
declared that $2.000,000.000 more in fund: 
are needea to carry the recovery program 
during the next fiscal year. Of this 
amount, at least $500,000.000 would be 
spent for public works. 

Allotments Criticized 

Criticism of PWA appropriations for 
Federal projects previously rejected by 
Congress was voiced during the past week 
br Representative Buchanan. ‘Dem.), of 
Brenham. Tex. Various allotments to the 
Department of Commerce. the Nationa! 
Advisory Comimttee tor Aeronautics, and 
the War and Navy Departments were ob-‘ 
jected to by Mr. Buchanan and severa) 
other members of Congress on the ground 
that the projects already had been re- 
jected by Congfess. 

Administrator Ickes maintains that 
under the circumstances the allotmegts 
were justified and that a congressional in- 
Vesligation would reach the same con- 
clusion. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator. announced Jan. 5 
that $324,428.488 of the $500.000.000 fund | 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration was spent from May 23, 1933. 
through Dec. 31. 1933. Grants for relief 
since the first of the vear have raised this 
total to $328.893.376. 

Huge Surplases Bought 

Included in the expenditures for last 
year were allotments amounting to $3.- 
775,955 for the relief of transients, $273.- 
344 for self-help and ba organizations, 
$1,721,801 for adult education and unem- 
ployed school teachers, and $23,833,500 for 
use in connection with the Federal] Surplus 
Relief Corporation. 

The relief funds have ben allocaied in 
accordance with the congressional regula- 
tions providing that half the total amount 
be matched against State and municipal 
expenditures and the remainder be used in 
emergency allotments. 

Surplus foodstuffs, including salt pork 
butter, flour, dried apples, beans. and 
smoked pork. shipped to the various parts 
of the country, aggregated 114.423.733 
pounds up to the end of 1933. acording 10 
Administrator Hopkins. 

Relief funds remaining. Mr. Hopkins es- 
timates, are sufficient to last until April 
1 but another $100,000.000 will then be re- 
quired to maintain relief to June 30. the 
énd of the fiscal vear. 

PWA Fund Exhausted 

Although allotments have been made for 
the entire $3,300,000,000 public works tund. 
a. number of allotments not vet made pub- 
lic were announced during the past week 
The largest of these vas $25.000,000, al- 
lotted to the Surplus Relief Corporation 
10 bur submargina!l lands and withdraw 
them from production. 

Other major allotments announced dur- 
ing the past week include the following: 
To the Public Works~Branch.—‘Freasur\ 
Department, $2,944,000 for consiruciion of 
six public buildings: to the Bureau of) 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department. $1.- : 
400,000 for construction of radio facilities: 
to the Ordnance Department. United 
States Army, $2,300,491 for purchase of 
machine tool equipment. 

To Los Angeles, Calif.. $2.000.000 for a 
dam; to Gulfport, Miss., $1.150,000; to 
Blackburg, Va., $1,066,000 for reservoir anc . 
general improvenients; to Moberly, Mo.. 
$700,000: to Augusta, Ga., hvdroeleciric 
plant. $1.250,000; to Olive View. Calif. 
$532,000 for buildings: and to the Lehigh | 
and New England Railroad Company a 
loan of $1,500,000 for construction of 500 
treight cars. 

Relief grants were made during the past . 
week as follows: New Jersey, $750.000 for 


Which Have Been Acquired 


-Jiawamba, Union, Benton, Tippah, Pren- 


tion, whereby the TVA will render all, 
electric service, either directly or through | 
municipalities, in eight counties in Mis-' 
sissippi, all of five counties and parts of | 
two others in Alabama. and all of four | 
counties and part of another in Tennes- 
see. 

The Alabama and Mississippi counties | 
are located in the vicinitv of Muscle, 
Shoals. The Tennessee territory is in the | 
Norris Dam district. where another power | 
plant is being constructed by the TVA. . 


Three Millions Paid 
For Utility Facilities 
The agreement includes the purchase bv , 


the TVA of approximately $3,000,000 - 
worth of property from the Alabama 
Power Co.. Mississippi Power Co, and 


Tennessee Electric Power Co. The Federal 
corporation obtains immediate urban and 
rural markets in sections of the three 
States. 


The TVA will take over the municipal 
operations in the Mississippi counties. 
The Alabama Power Co. is to sell to the 
municipalities the plants in the counties 
involved in the agreement. 


The TVA also has an option to purchase 
from the Tennessee company the plants 
it owns in the area included in the agree- 
ment. Lower rates are to be made ef- 
fective by the Tennessee utility as a part 
of the deal. 


The area in which the TVA thus will 
operate. together with the city of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.. which recently voted to be- 
come a wholesale purchaser of Muscle 
Shoals power, added to the requirements 
of rural electrification projects now under 
way and demands outside the territory. 
according to David E. Lilienthal, TVA 


director. will absorb virtually all of ihe 
power which Muscle Shoals can produce. 


Areas to Be Served 


Near Muscle Shoals 


Mr. Lilienthal explained that the TVA, 
could not undertake to serve all of the 200 
communities which had applied for power | 
from Muscle Shoals. A selection had to 
be made. he said. so that the area served 
would not demand more than the avail-— 
able power. 

“The areas selecied.” he continued, “are 
in proximity to Muscle Shoals and to the 
transmission line which will connect | 
Muscle Shoals with the next source of © 
power. namely. Norris Dam. The Author- 
itv, under the contract. may extend its, 
opetations outside of the selected terri- | 
tory, if it can supply sufficient power to 
do so.” 

It is provided, however, that the com-_ 
panies will not sell power in the territory | 
in which ther have sold their property. | 
The TVA will not sell power, moreovel. 
to customers of the companies in i 
sections, although it may sell to munic-| 
ipalities and to farm organizalions in cer- | 
tain territorr. 

The contract is to run until power ls 
wVaillable trom Norris Dam, or will ex- 
pire at the end of five vears. The prese.’ | 
schedule calls for completion of Norris 


Dam in three years 
Rights in Three States 


The TVA agrees to purchase all the 
property of the Mississippi Power Co. in 
the Mississippi counties of Pontotoc. Ler, 


tiss and Tishomingo. 

The Alabama Power Co. agrees 10 seu. 
and as requested, all of its | 
ini the Alabama counties of Lauderdaie. 


— 


civil works service; Connecticut. $100,000 
for civil works service: Texas, $500,000 for 
civil works service; Michigan, $400,000 for 
purchase of clothing; Mississippi. $750,000; 
Louisiana, $1.000.000: and Alabama 
$964.888. 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


more codes of fair competition. 


Foiding Paper Box Industr)....Jan. 
Food and Grocery Trade. Retail.Jan. 


Food and Grocery’ Trade. 
Household Ice Refrigerator In- 
Paper Stationery and Tablet 


Shoe and Leaiher Finish. Polish 


Hearing« 
dom 3: Wholesale monumeni 


granite. wholesale monument, marbie, 
industrial safety equipment. 

. Jan. 3: Men’s clothing, retail monu- 
ment, sandstone, natural gas, coid 
storage door manulacturing. 

Jan. 4: Electrical, throwing, sewin2 
machine, clay drain tile manufacturins 
furniture and floor wax and polish, rus 
chemica] processing. 

Jan. 5: Car advertising, tuller’s earth 
products and marketing, specialty ac- 


counting supply manufacturing. 
Hearings Scheduled 
Asbestos ‘Brake Lining Div.)..Jan. 
Jan. 
Bleached Shellac Mig. ........ Jan. 13 
Bulk Drinking Straws, Wrapped 
Drinking Straws, Wrapped 
Toothpicks, and Wrapped 
Manicure Sticks Industries. Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 


URING the past week, President Roosevelt affixed his signature to 15 


when they become effective. are listed below. 


a ings _held last week, and those scheduled ior the immediate future: 

Codes Approved Effective Cast Iron Soil Pipe .......... Jan. lo 
American Match Industry ....Jan. 8 Cemeiery Jan. 
Blouse and Skirt Mig. ........ Jan. 1 Clay and Shale Roofing Tile ..Jan. 15 
Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Indus- City Jan. 3 

Jan. i Commercial Vehicie Body ...... Jan. 12 
Cinders, Ashes and Scavenger Jan. 29 |! 
an. 8 Electrical Wholesale Trade ....Jan. 1% 

Coated Abrasive Industry Jan. 8 Electric Light and Power...... Jan. li 
Concrete Pipe Mig. .......... Jan. 14 Fruit and Vegetables .......... an. 6 
Coiton Cloth Glove Mig. ...... Seth. Jan. 4 
End Grain Strip Wood Block Hide and Leather Working Ma- 


The codes approved, with the dates 
Also listed are the hear- 


Horseshoe and Allied Products 
Household Goods Storage and 
Imitation and Leather Novel- 
Industrial Furnace Mig. ......Jan. 
Lumber and Timber Products..Jan. 4% 


Metal Treating Industry ...... Jan. 18. 
Jan. 
Office and Lof! Building..... .Jan. 
Open Steel Flooring ‘Crating:.Jan. 8 
Package MeGiCine Jan. 1s 
Jan. 1: 
Periume, Cosmetic and Other 

Toilet Preparations .......... Jan, 11 
Public Seating Industry .,....Jan. ¢¥ 
Railway Car Appliances ...... Jan. 
Railway Hand Brake .......... Jan. « 
Real Estate Brokerage ........ Jan. 1U 
hoe Machinery Industry Jan. 22 
Terrazzo and Mosaic .......... Jan. 6 
Theatrical Poster Exchange 

Jan. lv 
Cnderwear und Allied Producis.Jan. .9 
Wheai Flour Milling .......... Jan. 15 
Jan. Lz 
White Meial Casting ........%. Jan. « 


Wood Turning and Shaping....Jan. 
Modification Hearing 
Motor Bus 


Morgan, Scott and the west part of Clai-. 


borne. together with a transmission line | 
irom Cove Creek to Knoxville, in Knox! 
County. 


“This agreement,” said Mr. Lilienthal. 
‘is a demonstration of the Authority’s 
citen-expressed policy to carry out the 
mandate of Congress and yet avoid the, 


destruction of prudent investment in uili- | 


ity property which was found to be use-! 
iul, at prices which were fair but not 


vestors in existing utility property.” 


and does accept retirement from competi- 


tive earning, and who is Willing, and does. 


surrender his or her estate, if any posses- 
sed, to the United States. 

(2) To pay $20 per month to every 
person between the ages of 40 and 65. 
who, by reason of physical or mental 
handicap, cannot earn a livelihood. 


ages Of 21 and 435, inclusive, to pay a 
special tax or assessment, the amount to 
be determined by the Congress. based 


| more than they are reasonably worth, [he | upon a pevcertage or his or her earnings— 

Authority has avoided the necessity o. | 
building duplicating competing facilities ings division of the Post Office Depart- 
| with consequent injury to the-public in-. ment. 


to be paid quarterly into the Postal] Sav- 


To allow no exemptions, thus 
setting it fall equally in ratio upon the 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
O’Maho 


New York. 


Spending of Billions and Rais-| 
ing of Taxes on Program 


ney (Dem.) of Wyoming, and the! (jaring the sense of Congress that all in- 
|cight new Representatives included two come and interest trom all Federal bonds | 
women, Mrs, Greenway (Dem.), of Tucson, ' or other indebtedness certificates herealter | 
, Arizona, and Mrs. Clarke (Rep.), Fraser. 
‘3) To require every person between the 
' The House passed, 388 aves to 5 nays, 
after two days’ debate, the Ways and 
Means Committee bill for a general liquor 
lax and sent it to the Senate. where it is 
also to be expedited. The bill, first major 
measure of the session, deals with “tax 
rates Of intoxicating liquors,” as the com- 
mittee pointed out in its report. “designed 


| proposed constitutional to in. offered.” The Commission has been 


empower Congress *o enact legislation to informed that two rate proceedings were 
limit. regulate or prohibit child lebor. /pending against the company at the time 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona of- | Of registration. The issue affected con- 
| fered a resoluiion «S. Con. Res. 6). de- Sists of $3,600,000 worth of first mortgage 
coliateral and refunding bonds. 

Since the issue has been distributed to 
ihe public, owners of the bonds would 
have a right of action against the come 
pany if the Commission found the regise 
tration statement contained discrepancies, 
it was learned at the Commission. 


issued shall be 
' States. 

A large number of nominations were 
submitted by the President. including 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., as Secretary of the | 
Treasury. The Senate Comittee on Fi- 
nance immediately approved Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s nomination. 

The House referreq to House Committees 
on Elections the contest of J. Y. Sanders 


taxable by the United 


Jr., against the seating of Mrs. Boliver E. 
Kemp as a member from Louisiana, and 
other contest cases. 

The Senate adjourned Jan. 4 to Jan. 8 
and the House from Jan. 5 to Jan. 8. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO’S 


- 


WINTER 
TOO 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


Blizzards may blow . . . outside... but Spring is spending 


the 


winter inside Chesapeake and Ohic’s air-conditioned trains. 


Balmy weather, temperature neither too hot nor too cold. 


Clean, fresh, humidified air in constant circulation... 


that’s the beauty of genuine air-conditioning. 


It works all 


year ‘round, night and day. No hot, popping steam-pipes. 


No drafts. No need for extra blankets. No drifts of cinders 


in your berth. Next time you travel, take the Springtime 


route . . . on Chesapeake and Ohio. There’s no extra fare. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN THE E.E.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


Insist upon it! 


Detroit 


Cleveland 


Lex inglo” 


Send for booklet “How to Spend a Day or 4 Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg.. Washington. D. C. 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AS HE LEADER 


(THE FIRST gala display of the auto-. 

mobile industry’s 1934 car at- 
tracts unusual interest in Government 
Departments this year. It is in this 


car that officials think that the coun- 


try may ride farther out of the de- 
pression. 


Back in 1921 when the United States 
was deep in another period of hard 
times, the automobile manufacturers 
brought out products. attractively 
priced and pleasing to the buyer’s 
eye, that sold ..ke hot cakes. Buying 
started on a broad scale, demand in- 
creased for better highways on which 
to drive the new cheap cars, and all 
through the material-supplying in- 
dustries of the country business picked 
up. 

Now again, the manufacturers are 
offering new models. 
comes at a time when more than 
7,000,000 cars running on the roads are 
now more than seven years old and 
about ready for junking. 

Demand Is Large 

The pent-up buying demand is pic- 
tured as larger and more eager than 
at any time in the industry’s history. 
Billions of dollars are being poured 
out of the Government coffers into 
the pockets of the people. This money 
is expected to go quickly into spend- 
ing. 


At this point, with a product geared | 


to the public’s pocketbook, automobile 
manufacturers count on coming in 
and capturing markets. With their 
sales, demand again will pick up for 
steel products, for gasoline, for rub- 
ber, for leather. for plate glass, and 
for scores of other products that go 
into manufacture. There will be new 
markets for machine tools and for the 
other products of the heavy industries. 


It is because the automobile reacts 
so quickly on such a wide variety of 
other industries that Government of- 
ficials hopefully expect that in 1934 
the motor car will repeat its 1921 per- 
formance and lead the way to better 
times. 


3,900,000 Affected 

One-tenth of the gainfully employed 
workers of the nation are affected by 
the ups and downs of the automobile 
industry. This includes fewer than 
300.000 workers in the automobile fac- 
tories themselves. But it reaches out 
to 3,600.000 more workers through 
dealers, salesmen, garage and repair 
shop employers, chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, gasoline filling station em- 
ployes, iron and steel workers, 
road and steamship employes, 
way workers. and others. 


high- 


Their offering |. 


rail-. 


So the tonic effect of a new demand 


for cars spreads throughout the Na- 
tion. 


What that tonic effect can be was, 


seen during the past Summer and 
early Fall. 
country’s financial crisis, buying de- 
mand immediately began to develop. 
Sales went up steadily. 


With. the clearing of the. 
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Producers Go After Huge Pent-up Demand and Hope to Boom. 
Business by Their Orders for Raw Materials 


| 
1879, THE FAMOUS SELDEN CAR, 
MOBILE PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES 


1892. NOT A ROCKET CAR BUT ONE OF CHARLES E. DURYEAS | 


MODELS OF THE EARLY VINTAGE 


FIRST AUTO- 


Se CAR OF THE FUTURE 


1892, OURVEA'S HORSELESS CARRIAGE. A STRANGE 
LOOKING VEHICLE BUT NEVER THE LESS THE FIRST 


1898. CHARLES E. DURYEA IN 
ONE OF HIS EARLY CARS 


HERE’ ~ ONE OF AMERICA'S FIRST RACING CARS 
ALEX. WINTON’S FOUR CYLINDER “BULLET NO. 
PLENTY OF STREAM-LINING. 


TWO ARISTOCRATS OF THEIR DAY, 
A CADILLAC (1903) AND A SIMPLEX (1912) 


i906. 


WINTONS “BULLET NO. 2” 
THIS ONE HAD EIGHT CYLINDERS 


‘The development of the automobile, from its infancy, is shown in one of the most interesting permanent exhibitions of the Smithsonian Institution. 


alterations. As it turned out, the in- 


dustry not only asked for an extension! 


With those sales came a call from. 


manufacturers that pushed steel pro- 
duction up sharply. that increased 


the sales of gasoline, that brought ac- | 


tivity in lumber mills and in the scores 
of other industries supplying the auto- 
mobile manufacturers with raw ma- 
terial. So marked was the demand 
that sales for the year, after going 
along at a new low rate for the de- 
pression during the first quarter. 
reached a total of about 2,000,000. 
This was nearly half again as many 
Cars as were sold n 1932. 
Goal of 2,000,000 Sales 

For this year the industry expects 
to sell at least 2.500.000 cars. 
set a goal of 3,000,000 and would like 
to sell even more. But 3,000,000 would 
be more than double the 1,430,000 sold 
in 1932. 

An output of that size would rep- 
resent large orders to the heavy in- 
dustries, such as steel and machinery 
manufacturing, that right now give 
President Roosevelt and other Govern- 
ment officials their chief concern. 
For outside of Government spending, 
the automobile industry represents 


the largest immediate potential source ~ 


of demand for the output of these in- 
dustries that employ the bulk of the 
country’s workers. 

Like other of the large employers. 
the automobile industry enters the 


It will. 


but several of its leaders praised the 
operation of the industry under the 
new method of self-government. 
However, it is in another phase of 
the automobile industry—that involv- 
ing retail sales of cars—that the Blue 
Eagle is playing its principal part. 
The code for th: motor vehicle re- 
tailing trade sets out to solve one of 
the whole industry's most perplexing 
problems. That problem is what to 
do with the used car, and how to regu- 
late its sale so that the industry's 
price structure will not be demoralized. 
In recent years the buyer of a new 
car, having an old model to trade in as 
part of the final sale price, could shop 
around and get a wide variety of offers 
for thé machine he owned. The dif-: 
ference in price frequently amounted 
to a large sum. Even the new car 
buyer was able to get differing prices 
quoted for new standard models of 
automobiles because of the dealer’s 


willingness to take a discount to com- 


plete the sale. 


Trade-in practices particular 


were causing trouble. But with a code, 


year under a code of fair competition ' 


designed under the National Recovery 
Administration. Although one of the. 
largest of the manufacturers, Henry | 
Ford, has not signed the code, he is 
complying carefully with all of its 
provisions and has had his stand 


| 


| 


recognized by Recovery Administrator’ 


Hugh Johnson. 


The code for the automobile manu- 
facturers is brief and covers princi- 
pally hours of work and rates of pay. 
Like other codes, it inclues provisions 
of section 7a of the National Recovery 
Act, guaranteeing to labor the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
without interference. But unlike every 
other code the automobile manufac- 
turers’ document includes a clause 
which says that the industry “may 
exercise their right to select, retain. 
or advance employes on the basis of 
individual merit, without regard to 
their membership or nonmembership 
in any organization.” 


Pay Rolls Increase 


Under the code operation, the in- 

dustry reported in December that pay 

had increased from about $12,- 
700,000 in July to $14,700,000 in Sep 
tember, an increase of 16 per cent in 
a period when there was a decrease 
of 8 per cent in the number of man- 
hours worked. In the same period em- 
ployment in factories under the code 
went up from 125,600 in July to 150.- 
700 in September. 

This report was made at: the time 
an extension was requested in the pro- 
visions of the code to Sept. 5, 1934. 
Earlier reports had beer received that 
the automobile industry might be the 
first to break with the NRA and re- 


of fair _ Practice in effect is. 


Above That of War 
Period 


AT LEAST two cther nations carried 

a central government indebtedness | 
more huge than that which President | 
Roosevelt proposes to incur in the | 
cause of recovery. 

Although the United States itself, 
never has seen a Federal public debt | 
of 32 to 36 billion dollars such as is 
now proposed, Great Britain has 
struggled with a debt that large or 


larger ever since the four costly years | 


| fuse to extend its code without major , crease in their public debts, 


of World War. 


France came out of the war with a. 


still larger debt, approximately $40.- 
000,000,000 on the basis of the pre- 
war gold value of the franc. But she 
automatically wrote down this indebt-. 


edness by 80 per cent in 1928 by cut-. 
ting the value of the franc from 20 to’ 


4 cents, a type of debt relief which 
proponents of dollar devaluation now 
urge the United States to follow. 
Similam Problems Abroad 
Nevertheless, the program of spend - 
ing to which President Roosevelt’s 


budgets for the current and coming | 


fiscal years commits the Governmen* 
will leave its citizens bearing one of 
the heaviest per capita debt burdens 
in the world. 

Since depression struck the world. 
most major nations have been fight- 
ing the same hattle. Like the\Amer- 
ican Congress, foreign parliaments 
have struggled with the problem of 
balancing their budgets. which is an- 
other way of saying that they have 
been endeavoring to prevent an in- 


_ (Photos above by courtesy of the Institution. 


changed. There now is a _ definite 
formula for determining the size of 
the used-car allowance. This formula 


is based on actual sales of used cars in’ 


the various districts of the country and 
for the various makes of machine. 
It is pictured by the industry as rep- 
resenting a supply and demand price 
that will vary with the change in com- 
petitive conditions. But it is uniform 
so that dealers may know what com- 
petitors will offer and so that the 
buyer will have less incentive to shop 
around. 


Auto Taxes Large 


Likewise price discounts are 
frowned upon unless definite factors 
for deciding the cost of selling are 
taken into consideration. Price cut- 
ting. under the code, is eliminated 
much as its elimination has been 
called for in many other industries. 
As a result the buyer has lost some- 
thing of his bargaining power in the 
market and the seller is given a chance 
to protect himself. In turn.he agrees 
to pay a definite scale of minimum 
wages to employes and to salesmen. 
Other trade practices are reformed. 


The interest of the government of 
the in automobiles and trucks 


is not simply paternal. There is more | 
than the concern of government for 
an industry that employs a large 
number of persons and contributes 
vitally to the economic life of the 
country. 


Besides all that, automobiles provide 
more than 10 per cent of the total tax 
collections of the Nation. national. 
State, and local. About 38 per cen: 
of the total taxes collected by the 4& 
States come from automobiles. Thes« 
figures have been prepared by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Revenues Increased 

They show that in 1932 automobile 
registration fees amounted to $324.- 
273.000, gasoline taxes totalled $513.- 
047,000, excise taxes totalled $98.- 
700,000, and personal property and 
municipal taxes amounted to $140,- 
000.000. These totalled up to §$1,- 
076,000,000. 


The statisticians determined that 
motorists paid taxes at the ‘rate of 
$2,041 a minute. $122,633 an hour ane 
$2.947.000 a day. which is considered a 
lot of money even in these days of 
huge Government expenditures and 
huge Government tax collections. _ 


Also considered is the fact that the: 
various automobile taxes have held 
up remarkably well throughout the 
depression. In fact they have in-' 
creased in every depression year, 
reaching their highest total, accord- 
ing to estimates, in 1933. 


The industry feels. however. that the 
voint of diminishing returns from 
axes on gasoline has set in in some 
States where rates are as high as 
seven cents a gallon. Registration 


tees also are reported in several States 


to have been made high enough to 
cause car owners to dispose of their 
automobiles rather than to meet the 
expense of license fees and of gasoline 
taxes. That tendency has not pre- 
vented the steady increase in collec- 
tions. however. 


What the industry is particularly 
concerned with at this time is an ap- 
parent tendency on the part of many 
States to divert revenue from. gaso- 
line to general State expenditures. 
The theory on which these taxes were 
collected was that the funds derived 
would be used to develop the highways 
and to give added service to motorists. 
Now if the money is thrown into a 
eeneral pot, the automobile users could 


OUR DEBT: A RECORD HERE BUT NOT ABROAD 


Prospective Level 


PUBLIC DEBTS OF THE UNITED STATES, | 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE © | 


FRANCE 


$26,500, 000,000 (ALL-TIME PEAK) 
UNITED STATES (/9/9) 
$39,344,.730,000 (PREVIOUS PEAK) 
*GREAT BRITAIN (/9/9) | 
$40,144,000,000 (ALL-TIME PEAK BASED ON OLD VALUE OF FRANC $0./93) 


FRANCE 


$2%825,000,000 
UNITED STATES (/934) en 
%39,500,570, OOO {ALL-TIME PEAK) 
*GREAT BRITAIN (/933) 
$ 
(/933) 


19,578,000,000 
(BASEQ ON FRANC STABILIZED AT $.039) 


vee $31,847,000,000 (ESTIMATED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT) 


% BASED ON PAR VALUE OF £ = $ 4.87 


Shown herewith are national debts of the United States, France and Great Britain. 


In addition, political 


subdivisions of Great Britain had a bonded debt of 347 million pounds in 1919, now 1,188 million pounds. 


Total debt of States, counties, cities, etc., 


mated at 18 billion dollars. 


in the United States in 1922 was $8,689,000,000: now it is esti- 


Debt of subdivisions in Franee is not known. 


The 


1919 Freneh debt is com- 


puted on the then par of the frane (8.193) and the 1933 Freneh debt on basis of the stabilized frane (8.039), 


They have been fighting to prevent 
the depression from undoing the slow 
years of debt repayments since the 
World War. That military struggle 


with an indebtedness unprecedented 
in its history. 

The post-war task has been to whit. 
tle down these war-time tovars. Each 
dollar of debt repaid meanue more than 


, left ‘every major country involved a dollar of relief for the governments’ 


budgets and the nations’ taxpayers. 
for each dollar repaid meant a com 
mensurate decrease in the interest 
charges the governments were paying 
and the sinking funds they were 
Maintaining. 


roads have e any 


Center photo courtesy Institute of Aero- Dynamic Research. lds 


— 


expect to get smaller returns in the: 


way of highway improvements. 

But there is another side to the 
automobile tax situation. Car owners 
have contributed billions to the vari- 
ous governmental units, but also they 
have been the cause of huge govern- 
mental expenditures. During the 10 
vears through 1930 a total of nearly 
thirteen billions of dollars was spent 
on highway construction in the coun- 
try. This has been increased to about 
fifteen billions by the addition of ex- 
penditures in the past three years, 
even though outlavs have been con- 
tracted sharply. 

Ratio of Hard Roads 


As a result of these expenditures 
there now are more than _ 3.000,000 


miles of highways in the country, with | 


360.000 miles in State highway systems 
and 2,600,000 in county and loca: 
roads. The total suriaced roads .ag- 
gregate 868,000 miles with high type 
surtacing on 150,000 miles. 


That shows how far the country is 
from having the road system that 
the motorist craves. He would. like 
hard surface on all highways that he 
uses. But less than one-third of his 
type of 


Other Nations 
Have Had Bigger 


Obligations 

In the United States the history of 
the public debt has been a recurring 
cycle of these repayment efforts, each 
one failing to wipe out entirely the 
huge expenditures of, the preceding 
periods of war or speiding, the Treas- 
ury’s record: show. 

When it plunged into the World 
War. the Americar Government had 
not vet repaid all the indebtedness it 
incurred fighting the Civil War. 

Depression Added Hardships 

The declining Government revenues 
incident to the world-wide depression 
brought an added ha-dship in this 
perennial task of repaying indebted 
ness. Great Britain was able to do 
very little through the whole post 
war period in cutting its debt. The 
United States. after using large cur- 
rent surpluses on debt retirement in 
the years of prosperity. found in 1930 
its revenues so shrunk that its budget 
was unbaianced and its public debt on 
the increase instead of the decrease. 


President Roosevelt now proposes a 
moratorium on the post-war efforts 
at debt repayment. The budgets he 
proposes, frankly unbalanced to an 
extent unknown except in the war 
contemplate a steady public debt in 
crease during the nex. 18 months. Be 
fore the spending in excess of incom: 
is stopped the Government will have 
on its hands a debt six billion dollars 
larger than ever before. but still sma] - 
ler than the World War debt of Great 


| Britain. 


RECOVERY 


That opens a vast field for expendi- 
ture in the future. 

It is there that the automobile 
enters as a depression reliever. The 
statisticians figure that out of every 
dollar spent on highways 90 cents 
goes to labor. Road-building is one 
type of public work that can quickly 
be set under way and it is a type that 
brings returns through reduced costs 
of transportation. 


At present most of the country is 
traversed with a system of hard sur- 
faced roads. But the subsidiary high- 
|ways are largely unimproved or are 
‘merely gravel covered. In the period 
| ahead. automobile taxes and gasoline 
taxes may go to the improvement of 
‘these rural roads. 

Cities Demand a Share 


Also the demand is growing in cities 
and towns to allot a larger proportion 
of the gasoline tax dollar to the local 

“unit for spending. Cities, confronted 
with growing traffic problems, are 
| having to spend an increasing amount 
_of money on widening streets, building 
| grade separations and improving their 
| local street systems in order to carry 
_the load of cars. They are preparing 
now to demand of State Legislatures 
that a more equitable portion of the 
tax money paid by their car owners 
be used at home. 


This appeal for spending on city 
streets has taken on new significance 
with the growing concern over the 
/number of deaths caused by cars on 
the local thoroughfares. While there 
‘has been something of a decline from 
the peak of 33.675 traffic deaths that 
occurred in 1931, the total still is of 
such striking size that it represents 
a national problem. 

Cities are constantly adding to their 
traffic controls, their police protection 
at crossings, the elimination of dan- 
-gerous crossings both of railroad trains 

and of other highways and in other 
ways. But these expenditures are 
large of necessity, involving big scale 
operations, and in the present state 
of city finances are slowed up. by the 
failure to allot back to the localities 
more of the general revenues from 
automobiles. | 
Foreign’ Market for Cars 

While primarily concerned with the 
American market and with local prob- 
lems that stand in the way of in- 
creased sales of cars, the American 
automobile manufacturers are not 

blind. to the foreign market for their 
product. 

There now is a decided evidence that 
the foreign market which has con- 
tracted steadily since 1929 now is com- 
ing to life. On this subject, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the Department of Com- 
merce has this to say: 

“The American motor vehicle has 
‘not lost prestige in world markets but 
has on the contrary improved its com- 
petitive pdsition of late. In fact, ex- 
port shipments of automotive products 


‘have shown numerous encouraging 


creases in recent months. 


“During the last four-month period 
for which statistics are available at 
present ‘July through October, 1933), 
automotive exports in each month 
have shown steady consistent in- 
creases over the preceding month. The 
total dollar volume in October was $8.,- 
901.846, this being the largest month 
since October, 1931, with the single ex- 
ception of March, 1932. For the first 
ten months of 1933. foreign shipments 
totaled $76.617,086. At the present 
rate. exports during November and De- 
cember should bring the total 1933 
figure well over 1932 when the value of 
shipments was $82,185,000. 

“This business was accomplished in 
the face of innumerable restrictive 
forces abroad and during a _ period 
when some doubts were entertained 
as to possible unfavorable effect on 
export of the NRA program. It seems 
clear that the answer is (1) that gen- 
eral economic conditions have defi- 
nitely improved in various foreign 
countries, and (2) that more favor- 
able exchange rates, from the foreign 
standpoint, have tended to offset in- 
creased costs under the NRA. 

“From some sections overseas, it 
has been reported that there is an 
actual shortage of new car stocks and 
the stock situation in general appears 
to be favorable.” 

Changes in Design 

In setting out anew to capture for- 
eign as well as domestic markets the 
American motor car manufacturers, 
are making some radical changes in 
design of their product. This change 
is extending to the engine, to the 
chassis and to the body. In it the 
facilities of the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington are playing a part. 

There is a noticeable increase in 
public interest in stream-lining of cars 
and some manufacturers during the 
present year have made novel im- 
provements along this line. There 
also is interest in individual action of 
the wheels of a car to reduce the jolts 
that may be received and to protect 
the rider from vibration. 

These changes have not gone the 
length to which some predict they 
will go in the future, with the engine 
moved to the back of the car and the 
driver moved ahead in an effort to 
get perfect rain-drop stream-lining of 
the kind that will permit maximum 
speeds and minimum use of power. 

Studies have revealed that at 30 
miles an hour the average sedan 
spends half of its power merely churn- 
ing up the air. Above 60 miles an 
hour four-fifths of the power is used 
in a similar manner. Gradually, 
with improvements in design, this re- 
sistance i: being cut down and the 
trend is supposed to be in that direc- 
tion. 

As it is, Government officials are 
pinning faith on the ability of the in- 
dustry to stage a large-scale reviva! 
in the present year. with the public 
expected to be in ‘hz: market for new 
cars in numbers larger than at any 
, time since the depression really set in. 


| 
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A Tax of $2 a Gallon 


HE special liquor tax bill by which 
the Government expects to obtair | 

at least $50,000,000 in additional reve- 
nue, was passed by the House of Rep- | 
resentatives Jan. 5 after two days of 
debate. | 
As passed the measure Carries the | 
same tax rates—$2 a callon on whisky 
—as were recommended by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means after 
joint hearings before special commit - | 
tees of the Senate and House. The! 
reasons for agreeing on the $2 rate 
were explained to the House by Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and by Representa-. 
tive Samuel B. Hill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the subcommittee. 
There were five hours of general de- 
bate on the measure in House. Those 
who spoke in opposition to the $2 rate 
advanced differed reasons. Some con- 
tended for a lower rate to assure an 
end to illegal traffic while others 
thought a higher rate would give the 
Government needed revenue and still | 
permit distillers to make a reasonable | 
profit if retail prices were made low 
enough to stamp out the bootlegger. 
The highest rate suggested was $5 a 
gallon. | 
Excerpts from the debate in the, 
House follow: 7 
Mr. DOUGHTON ‘Dem.), | 
Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R | 
6131, reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. is designed to increase sub- 
stantially the revenues of the Govern- 
ment by imposing or adjusting taxes on 
certain alcoholic beverages the consump- 


Prevails as Representatives Vote Plan of House Committee---Advocates of Lower Rate Declared it Necessary if Illegal Traffic Is to Be Stamped Out---Supporters 


REVENUE SIDE 


THE 


of Higher Rate Claimed It Would Provide the Government With Needed Revenues and Still Permit a Reasonably Low Retail Price 


plus his State and municipal and occupa- | 
tional taxes and license fees. 


Chairman, I represent the largest whisky , 
Cistrict in the United States of America | 


Mr. COOPER. He would have some a district that is producing approximately 


competition still from a.local standpoint,| 16,000 cases of whisky per day. 


That | 


from the old-time moonshiner, who ex- means that I have a very definite interest | 


competition is confined to local communi-_ 
ties, and the moonshiners are more or less | 


local in their operations. The experts all | 6; 
testified that their effect on the liquor) the country when we were convened 20. 


treffic is really negligible; that it is the | 
great organized group that we h 


fixing. 


Mr. CELLER. I find that in New York, 
for example, the legal operator is com- | 
pelled to get two kinds of liquor. He. 
gets his legal liquor from a rather lim- | 
itea supply, as there are little stocks on 
hend in this country, but in order to sup-_ 
plv the demand he has to get illegal liquor. 
and he gets some of that from the great 
organized syndicate, but the most comes 
from the local bootlegger; and so I am 
inclined to doubt the conclusion of the 
committee that there is not so much of 


this local bootlegger stuff around in the, 
various cities. There is very much in my. 


city. 

Mr. COOPER, of Tennessee. In that 
connection you do not have much of the 
old-time moonshiner there? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the point that I 


under the group that embraces the boot- 
legger and those who control the distribu- 
tion of liquor, who buy it from some, 
source, not producing it locally as the: 
monshiner does. 

Mr. CELLER. But if we should reduce 


‘endeavored to make to the gentleman.) 
of North | The great bulk of this illicit traffic comes , 


Congress, I 
to contend with in the question of rate, was a genera 


_isted long before prohibition and who pre- iu the economics of this bill, as well as | 
sumably may continue to exist, but that; the moral aspect which is designed t)| 


Grive the bootlegger out of business. 


the special session of the Seventy-third 


nicipalities to hang the entire burden vu: 
government upon whisky and beer. I am 
wondering, as a matter of fact, whether 
that sentiment has not been encouraged 
and possibly carried to a point where it 
might be dangerous. 

_ Frankly, I believe that $2 is too high. I- 
will be noted that the rectification tax 
of 30 cents a gallon remains in effect, 
so that for rectified whisky the United 


_ States tax will be $2.30. This must be con- 


sidered also in the light of licenses which 
have been imposed by ordinances of mu- 
nicipalities which seek also. directly and 
indirectly to impose a tax upon the liquor 
business, whether it is retail or wholesale. 


| Present Taxation 


Most of the States have gallonage taxes 
running from 25 cents to $2 per gallon; 
and down here in the Department of Agri- 
culture, under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, they have taken 75 
cents per bushel as the base price of co.n 
for processing into spirits. Whatever the 
difference is between the market price s! 


corn in Chicago and the 75 cents is the 


additional processing tax the distiller has 


As I think of this taxing bill and think | 
the. sentiment that was rampant in| whether the Members of this House have 


exorbitant prices for whisky, good whisky 
und bad whisky alike, we still have the 
possibility of imposing some kind of ex- 


cess-profits tax and taking all these ex-. 


orbitant profits away from the brewers 
and manufacturers, if necessary. 
What I am vitally concerned about 1- 


to put the bootlegger out of business and | 


to keep him out of business. I wond:r 


a very finite conception of exactly how 


entrenched the bootleg business is in this 
think you will. admit there country. 

1 consciousness of the people | 
| of this country and among those who sit 
_in official capacity in the States and mu- 
Two Sources of Supply | 


| | Distillers Accused 


| Mr. O°CONNOR. Are there not distil- 
‘Jeries in Peoria which have been selling 
their wares all during prohibition? They 
have sold it by the millions of ,gallons. 
They have established credits for boot- 
leggers as high as a million dollars in 
| some instances. 
| “legitimate” liquor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They had to qualify un- 
der the rules, regulations, and requiré- 
ments of the Treasury Department and 
make the necessary affidavits. Is it their 
_tination of that which is legitimately solv? 
| Mr. KENNEY ‘Dem.), of New Jersey. 
The gentleman has referred to bootleg 
‘liquor to some extent. Does the genile- 
man regard this liquor as good liquor? 
_ Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that I regard 
that bootleg liquor as eminently superior 
‘e some of the junk we are drinking to- 
ay. 

Mr. KENNEY. If that be so, I ask the 
genticman does he object to the legaliza- 


Did they think that was. 


business to inquire into the ultimate des- | 


point for a moment, I assume there can 
‘be no doubt that the bootleggers now have 
the retail trade of the country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, judging from th? 
“number of bootleggers who operate in the 
House Office Building, I should say that 
is true. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. Without en- 
tering into any phase of the matter of 
that type they have the distribution fa- 
'Cilities now. 
| Mr. DIRKSEN. That is partly true. 

Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. With the 


| distillers having the production facilities, 


let us just for the moment ask ourselves 
| this question: If one man had the pro- 
duction facilities and another had the dis- 
| tribution facilities, how long would it take 
two such men to get together to do some 
' business? 


| Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the gentleman sup- | 
that the legitimate distillers are not 


going to operate through legitimate reta*! 
outlets, or does the gentleman suppose 
that we are going to sit supinely by and 
make no effort whatever to eradicate the 
bootlegger and the ganster from this 
country? 

Mr. DIES ‘Dem.), of Texas. 
tened petiently to the gentleman's speech 
and I should like to ask the gentleman 
what tax he thinks would be reasonable. 


8 Asks $1.50 Tax | 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I think $1.50 per gal- 
lon. would be ample. ‘ 

Mr. DIES. If we levy a tax of $1.50 a 
gallon, what assurance do we have that 
the municipalities and the States will not 


I have lis- | 


House FELT 


revenue, and, secondly, to eliminate the $1.20 per gallon in the hands of the 


bootlegger. 
In order to satisfy the requirements o. 


wholesaler. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. In order to inquire 


-revenue you must have consumption o! | if the cost was figured for real whisky or 


legal whisky. 


quirements of the Budget. 

' You have also to consider it in the light 
of different conditions that obtain at the 
present time. 
back into the past and. talk about 1912 
1914, and 1917. The buying power was 


Proponents of a $2 tax 49°) 


| 


PWA’s and a lot of other agencies to try. 


to rebuild and rehabilitate the purchas- 


‘ting on this tax and loading up liquor ar 
the present time when the buying power 
_of the country is perhaps at its lowest for 
a long. long time. Do you think these 
people “an go out and pay a rather ox 
orbitant price for whisky? Do you think 
they are going to pay this price, includ- 
ing this gallonage tax. and put this money 
into the Treasury when they can slip 
around the corner and buy it from a boot- 
leeger? I doubt it very much. 
Mr. HILL. In the first 
arg. Of course, all interested 
inating 


place, we 
in elim- 


we are vitally interested in securing as 
much revenue for the Federal Treasury 
as possible from this new source of rev- 
enue. That same sentiment of eliminat- 
ing the bootlegger and getting as much 


If they do not buy it.! on blended whisky? 
'there will be no revenue to meet the re-| } 


Retail Price Estimated | 


Mr. HILL. The cost was figured on 


Straight whisky. That would be 30 cents 


a quart. A tax of $2 a gallon would be 


different in this country at that time | 50 cents a quart tax. There you would have 
We did not have a lot of CWA’s and | 


an 80-cent cost for your liquor in the 
hands of the wholesaler. If that quart of 


| liquor is sold for $1.50, that would be a 
| ing power at $15 per week. You are put- | 


70-cent margin of profit, including the 


cost of handling from the wholesaler to 


the bootlegger at the earliest 
possible time, and, in the second place. | 


revenue as possible consistent with a tax! 
rate that will eliminate the bootlegger has | 
come down, of course, from the executive | 
department, and from the interdepart- Government, just that much greater will 


the retailer to the consumer; and I be- 
lieve that it cannot be gainsaid that 70 
cents a quart margin above the cost of the 
tax and of manufacture is a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. BRITTEN, (Rep.) of Illinois. The 
gentleman is forgetting the State, county, 
and city taxes that would be levied in 
every community in thé United States; 
and, of course, they will vary. 

Mr. HILL. That is true; and, if we 
levied a 50-cent tax per gallon, thé States 
would levy a $2 tax per gallon. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Probably. 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
that. Are we going to retire from this 
taxing fleld? Up until the time of prohi- 
bition the gallonage tax was the exclusive 
field of the Federal Government. Now 
the States are coming in and levying gal- 
lonage tax and, to the extent that we 
reduce the gallonage tax for the Federal 


treble or quadruple that and thus defeat 
cur purpose? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You have no assurance 
except that if Uncle Sam sets the pace for 


| tion of the present supply of illicit liquor, 
SO as to give the Government some rev- 
'enue from the liquor that is being sold 
and consumed. whatever its quality may 


mental committee and by the Rockefeller | be the gallonage tax placed thereon by 
Foundation, and by all other organizations | the States. We cannot control that. 

that have studied the question. All of the! Mr. CELLER. I understand the princi- 
advice that we have had from those who! Ple is to keep the tax so low that you will 


municipalities and the States, why should! have given study to it in a systematic | be able to fight off the well-entrenched 


tion of which is made legal in many States the tax to $1.10, the old preprohibition | 


of the Union bv the twenty-first amend- 
ment. 
This bill is primarily a tax bill dealing 


with the rates of taxes to be imposed upon | 


certain alcoholic beverages. 


| Hich Levy Avoided | 


The paramount thought in my mind 
in connection with the enactment of this 
legislation is—and it was throught of the 
Committee—that it is essential that the 
taxes to be imposed on alcoholic beverages 
should not be too high in order that those 
who are engaged in the traffic or business 


legally may not be put out of business or | 


have unfair competition by those who en- 
gace in the business illegally. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK, ‘Dem.). of New 
York. Was it brought out in committee 
what it cost to manufacture a gallon of 
liquor? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There were various 
statements made on thet subject. but I 
do not believe there was anv general 
agreement. 
upon the cost of the materials and the 
price of labor. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I understand it 
costs 50 cents to manufacture a gallon. 
There is a tax of $1.10. That is a total 
$1.6. And thev charge $24 a gallon. If 
thar is not racketeerine. I do not know 
wr ¢ is. 


Mr. SNELL, ‘Rep.), of New York. As 
I understand, there is nothing in this bil!. 
except fixing the tax. and there is noth- 
ing in the bill so far as the future policy 
of the Federal Government is concerned? 

Dr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman from 
New York is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the committee have 
in mind bringing in a bill in the near 


Policy No Factor 


future with respect to the policy of the | 


Government with respect to such matters? | 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. We> 
certainly have that in mind. and will 
doubtless do so at the proper time. The | 
revenue bill is one of the things that 
will receive early attention and will be | 
brought up verv soon. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, ‘Dem.), of Wisconsin. | 
Subsection (b) of section 9 repeals the | 
tax on nonintoxicating liquors, which in-— 
cludes fruit juices. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Fruit juices with less 
than one-half of 1 percent alcoholic 
content ought not to be taxed. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Most of these are used 
for making wine. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Wine carrving a con- 
tent of alcohol above one-half of 1 per 
cent is taxed by this bill. 

Mr. CELLER, ‘(Dem.), of New York 
With reference to the $2 tax. I find, on 
page 330 of the hearings. a chart. No. 11, 
which was submitted by the interdepart- 
mental committee, that the price to the 
retailer per gallon of legal spirits is $1.20. 
that the price to the local bootlegger per | 
gallon is $2.20. $1 more. and that the price 
to the organized syndicated illegal trade— | 
that is, the organized syndicate, where | 
they must pay more for protection—is 
$4.20. If vou superimpose on the. legal | 
cost of $1.20 a gallon to the retailer a tax | 
of $2 a gallon. «vou -make the price to 
the retailer per gallon of $3.20 of legal | 
liquor. This does not take into considera- 
tion the State and municipal taxes. If 
that is so. if vou leave it at the $2 rate, 
how is the legal operator going to com- 
pete with the local bootlegger where the 
cost to latter will be only $2.20. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The premise is not 
conceded. That is an Opinion. 

Mr. CELLER. These are figures pu’ 
into the record by the experts. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There are all kinds 
of experts and all kinds of figures. There 
is no certainty that these figures are cor- 


rect. 
| Illicit Liquor | 


Mr. COOPER, ‘Dem.). of Tennesscc. 
The gentaleman from New York ‘Mr 
Celler) should bear in mind that the 
hearings show, by all those who appeared | 
before the committee in a position to give 
information on the subject. that your 
illicit liquor traffic is divided into two. 
groups. One is the so-called “old-fash- 
ioned moonshiner,” who operates in a | 
local community or in a given section | 
The experts gave the committee testimony 
to the effect that that was of negligible 
consequence, so far as the liquor traffic 
is concerned. That is the group of the 
illicit traffic to which the first figures 
quoted by the gentleman from New York 
relate. The great organized group of the 
illicit traffic. the proof shows, has an 
operating expense of $4.20 per gallon. 
Mr. CELLER. In other words, with a 
$2 tax the legal operator could compete 
against the organized syndicate, but he 
would still have considerable competition | 
from the well-entrenched local bootlegger 
who could sell his wares more cheaply 
than the legal operator with the $2 Lax | 


It would depend. of course. | 


'few people desire to do this. 


; Foundation report was $3 total tax. ves; 


‘ernment cannot decide what the States 


lect. and there will be less consumption 
of legal liquor, and they will receive less 


tion. 
Mr. McFARLANE, ‘Dem.’. of Texas. I 
‘am wondering how the tax provided in 
this bill compares with the tax in other 
countries. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The tax is not as 
|high as it is in other countries. 
Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
permit, in that connection the tax in Eng- 
land is $14 a gallon, and in Canada $7 a 
gallon, and until recently it was $8. 


States to Aid 


Mr. DOUGHTON. 
in the United States for t!.> United States. 
With respect to the operations of the boot- 
_leeger and the illicit dealer, I am of 
Opinion that the bootlegger is going to 
fing a much more difficult road to travel] 
in the future than he has in tre recent 
past. In the first place. the Federal Gov- 
_ ernment will go after him more aggrs- 
, sively and determinedly. in order to get 
its revenue. 


level, we will be able to compete with all | 
classes of illegal operators beyond queés- 


to flip into the Agricultural Adjustment 
processing fund. Municipalities also will 
impose license fees. 


sult? It is a tremendous debt structure 


that has been piled upon the whisky and. 


beer business, all because thev think there 
1S a great deal of profiteering. Well. if 
there is profiteering, if they are gettin- 


_ be. to which the gentleman has referred? 
_ Mr. DIRKSEN. The Government 


liquor. 

Mr. COOPER of Tennessee. In line with 
the discussion between the gentioman from 
Tiinois and the gentleman from New York. 
lockine at it from a common-sense view- 


We are legislating | 


Then the licensed dealer. in | 


order to protect his business, must make | 


a fight upon him. and the States that im- 
pose a tax on liquor will necessarily be 
diligent in their effort toward the sup- 
pression of the bootlegger in order to pro- 
tect their revenue. Between the three, 
the Federal Government. the licenced 
dealer, and the State governments, the il- 
licit dealer, in my judem:.. 0 
fine it unprofitable and hazardous to en- 
‘gage in that business. 
‘people desiring alcoholic liquor ¢ > 


~ 


| 
| 


chase legal liquer manv of them 


patronize the bootegger. Public 
ment will condemi such pu. 
;man who patronizes the 
would be robbing the Government. 


Mr. GIFFORD ‘Rep.). of Mass. Having 
in mind the license fees to be paid bv 
municipalities and the distillers’ tax prob- 


States? And in view of that evidence. 
aoes the centleman believe that that was 


the basis used in determining the price 


of $2? 


Proper State Levy | 


Mr. DOUGHTON. It was not, because 
we had no definite kKnovwledee cof “iat 
taxes the various States might impose, 
but. we felt that the $2 tax would lee e 
recom for a reasonable State tax. Of 
course, if the State imposes a tax too high, 
it will drive the business to another State 
or it will tend to encourage bootleg?eine. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gcntleman 


state to us what he would recommend as 
_a Satisfactory or 1easonable tax to be im- 


posed bv a State in addition to this $2? 
Mr. DOUGHTON. The _interdepari- 
mental committee recommended a total 


tax of $2.66, 20 per cent of which would 
The States can, in my}. 


go to the States. 
opinion, levy a tax of 50 or 75 cents per 


‘gallon without going too high. 


Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL, ‘Dem.:. of Wash- 
ington. The Rockefeller Foundation re- 
port was $3 total tax. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The Rockeieller 
anc I understand that was on the basis 
that the Federal Government would re- 
ceive about $2. and something approxi- 
mating $1 would be allocated to the vari- 
ous States. Of course. the Federal Govy- 


will do, but they will, in their judgment, 
keep in mind the fact that if they impose 
a tax too high it will be difficult to col- 


taxes than if we ampose @ rea-onabl?: 

Mr. GIFFORD. It seems the States 
wil. have to impose the leavines, what- 
ever they may be. The protests which 
come to me are that the tax is too hich, 
for the reeson that there is nothing left 
.or the State, and at the present moment 


senti« | 


and | 


| 


ably paid to the States. did the gentleman | 
nave anv evidence before his commitice . 
of contemplated taxes per gallon by the. 


> 


the desire to get rid of the bootleeger is 
great deal greater than the amount of 
revenue concerned. 


| Revisions Possible | 


Mr. DOUGHTON. There are those on | 


Others believe it is too low. If experience 
shows it is too high, we can iower it: 
if it is too low. we can raise it. 

Mr. COOPER. In further reply to the 
gentleman from Massachusetis |Mr. Gii- 
ford), we must all bear in mind that prio: 
to prohibition, all gallonage tax was l:-vieo 
by the Federal Government. License fees 
and other taxes of that type were levied 
by States and local communities. In the 
pending legislation the same _ policy is 
‘Ought to be followed as obtained priv: 
io prohibition. That is, have the Federa! 
Government levy the gallonage tax. Ano 
the report of the committee shows tha’ 
the levving of license fees and taxes oi 
that type is still left to the State and 
local governments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (‘Rep.), of Ulinois. 


this floor who believe $2 tax is too hign | 


Myr | 


is 
So, what is the re- | never going to get a dime out of illicit 


not they walk in with $1.000 license fees) 
end $2 gallonage taxes? We have already 
set the pace for them. by hanging all the. 


| burdens of government upon whisky and 


and they are simply following in our 


wake. 
We have two things to keep in mind: 
First of all. to satisfy the requirements of 


$3 per gallon. 

The question is, Can the 
gallon survive? Every witness who ap- 
peared before our committee who testi- 
fied to the cost of producing a gallon of 
whisky put that cost at about $1 or 


way goes to a rate of tax between $2 and | bootlegging industry. The battle will be 


all the stronger between the legal indus- 


legitimate | try and the illegal industry in the first 
trade in distilled liquor at a $2 tax per! few years. 


Did the committee consider 
a sort of progressive tax, a very low tax 
the first vear, a slightly higher tax the 
second vear. and then up to $2 the third 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 1.} 
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Growth in Seope WIELDS GAVEL AS LAWS ARE SHAPED 


Of NRA as More 


Codes Are Signed’ 


Fifteen Industries Brought 


Under Blue Eagle. Bring-| 


ing Total to 197; Hear- 


ings Held on Regulations | 


Fifteen codes of fair competition for 
industries were approved during the pas 
week by President Roosevelt. 13 of them 
on Jan. 2, making a total of 197 codes now 
approved by the President. 

Also, he directed the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the effect of match imports 
on the match industry and a similar in- 
vestigation into imported wool-felt hat 
bodies and shapes. 

Administrator Hugh S. Johnson. 


industries which do not employ 
than 50,000 persons. 

The inquiry into match imports iollows 
complaints from the industry that foreign 
entires are endangering the effectiveness 


of the | 
NRA, was vested by the President with | 
power of final approvel over codes for, 
more | 


of the code. 
Matches From Japan 


Administrator Johnson was informed by | 


the industry that the ratio of import- 
from Japan to United States production 


rose from 10 per cent in 1932 to 67 per! 
Most | 


cent in the August-October quarter. 
American producers signed the Re-em- 
plovment Agreement Sept. 6 and claim to 
have been operating under ua disadvant- 
age during pendency of the codec. 


The Match Institute informed Gerfera! | 
is being sub- , 


Johnson that the industrv 
jected to unprecedented rivaltv. In_ his 
recommendation to the President General 
Johnson said that matches from Japan 


are produced at 11 cents a gross and} 


delivered to the American market for 44 
cents, whereas it costs the domestic pro- 
ducer 66 cents to produce a gross. Mechan- 
ical lighters and pilot lights also are 
competitive factors. The code for the 
match industry goes into effect Jan. 8. 


Complaint of Hat Industry 
Domestic makers of wool-felt hat bodies 
complained to the NRA that the ratio 
of imports is rising and that adherence 
to the NRA program is increasing pro- 


duction costs. Also, they say that wool 
noils, principal raw material. have doubled 
in price. 

General Johnson's recommendation to: 
the President for an import inquiry stated , 
that the unit value of imports trom Italy | 
has risen about 40 per cent based — 
“general imports. 

Codes Approved 

The fifteen codes approved are for the: 
American Match Industry; Folding Paper | 
Box Industry; Cinders. Ashes and Scav- 
enger Trade; Coated Abrasives Industry: 


Paper Statione.v and Tablet Mig.; End 
Grain Strip Wood Block Industry; Velvet 


Industry: Shoe and Leather Finish. Polish 
and Cement Manufacturing Industry; 
Household Ice Refrigerator Industry: Con- 
crete Pipe Mfg. Industry: Cast Iron Pres- 
sure Pipe Industry; Blouse and Skirt 
Manufacturing Industry: Cotton Cloth. 
Glove Manufacturing Industry; Wholesale 
Food and Grocery Trade: Retail Food and | 
Grocery Trade. 


Uniavorable freight rates make it im-— 
possible to pay code wages, S. S. Holland, ! 
president of the Vulcan Manufacturing - 
Co.. of Kansas City, washing machine 
maker, told the NRA at a hearing Dec. 
28. He asked for a 20 per cent differential , 
in wages and submitted a petition signed 
by 300 employes. 

Wages at 1929 Level 

He admitted he was not paying the, 
code minimum. but added that plant 
Wages are the same as in 1929. Com-. 
peting producers have a $1 advantage per 
machine east of the Mississippi due to 
freight rafes, he said. 

The NRA was informed at a hearing | 
Dec. 29 for the railroad special track | 
equipment manufacturing industry that ' 
sales fell from $18.000.000 in 1928 to $3,-— 
400.000 in 1932. Members of the industry 
asked for a 48-hour week in peak periods. 
NRA representatives brought out that. 
under the proposed code, it would be pos- 
sible for a manufacturer to sell at a loss 
to a parent corporation, and permit the 
latter to take all the profits. 

Ways and means to stamp out pirating 
of textile designs were discussed at a 
hearing Dec. 29 on the code for the texti!r 
print roller engraving industry. 

Exceptions to Hotei Code 

Administrator Johnson signed an order 
Dec. 30 to relieve certain members of the 
hotel industry in cases of undue hard-. 
ship. The code authority is ordered to 
investigate complaints and make recom- | 
mendations to the NRA. 

‘The Administrator approved Dec. 29 a. 
staggered System of alternate work weeks | 
of folir days, totaling 32 hours a week. 
and five days. totaling 40 hours, for the 
Western Electric Co., the Teletype Cor- 
poration, and the Bell Telephone labor:- 
tories. 

McCann and Co.. of Pittsburgh, largest 
Single food store in the United States, is 
allowed under an NRA order, dated Dec. 
28, to make a 15 per cent reduction in the 
wages of employes who are getting more 
than the code minimum. It is specified 
that no employe may be paid less than 
the code minimum. The store claims it 
is paying wages above the average in com- 
peting stores in the Pittsburgh district. 

Registration of productive machinery in 
place Jan. 1, 1934, by the code adiminis- 
tration committee for the throwing in- | 
dustry was approved Dec. 28 by the NRA. 
Also, a certificate from the administrator 
is necessary prior to insiallation of new 
machinery. 

Naval Stores Industry 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wallace, tentatively 
proposed marketing agreement for the 
naval stores industry. prior to submitting 
it to the industry for signature. 

The natural gas industry, with its 
100,000 miles ot pipe lines. and 5.250,v00 
customers in 4,000 communities. dis@ussed 
its code with the NRA at a hearing Jan. 
3. Exemption from Wage and hour 

' Clauses were asked for plants hiring only 
one or two workers, and those in isolated 
places. 

Hearing wus held Jan. 3 on a proposed 

amendment to the men's clothing industry 
code, which prohibits a manufacturer or 
contractor from making garments trom 
materials supplied by a retail distributor. 
The amendment sought to prohibit, also, 
such of garments for wholesalers 
and jo bbers 

Shas ‘ery Codes Approved 

Approva’ of retail and wholesale ne 
cery codes Jan. 3 and 5 closed mounths— 
work which was started by the AAA te 
turned over to the NRA shortly before the 
end of the year. 

The retail code effects a miillio:, work 


Henry A. 
approved Jan. 3 a 
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WIDE WORLO 


Representative Henry T. 


Lincoln's Successor’ 
In Congress From 
Hlinois District 


people W Kho have been uble to 
take a leaf out ot Abraham Lin- 
coln’s book and muke use of it have 
done pretty well by themselves us a re- 
sult. There is one gentleman in Wash- 
ington who has done just that—only he 
tore up the leaf. That was more than 


30 years ago and he is stil! in Con- 
gress because he did it. If he hadn't he 
wouldn't be pounding the Speaker’r 


gavel in the House ol 
today. 

Henry Thomas Rainey 
wes his mother’s surname?) Hails from 
the Rail Splitter’s own disirict—the 
Twentieth of Illinois. But when he was 
first offered a chance ‘to.follow in the 
great man’s tootsieps along the road 
that led to Congress he refused to make 
the bargain that Lincoln did and re- 
gretted. It cost prospective candidate 
Rainey the nominaiion because he 
wouldn't agree. as had his predecessors 
from Lincoln on, to quit at the end of 
one term so that the job could be passed 
around. Mr. Rainey didn’t 
give up his law practice and desert his 
farm tor a brief moment among the 
seats of the mighty and then come back 
and have to start all over again. So he 
just bided his time until the offer came 
around again. this time with no strings 


Representatives 


‘the Thomas 


attached. 

And if the powers-that-were figured 
that he'd just naturally have to be satis- 
fied with one shot. they were badly 
tooled. He was elected in 1908 and he 
has staged a come-back alt every elec- 


tion since-—except once when the Hard- 
ing landslide took all before it and even 
then he ran way ahead of his: party. ° 
Thirty Years in Congress; 
One Break in Continuity 

He has served through many stormy 
sessions in which he was an unbridled 
und hard-kicking member of the outs, 
including 24-hour shifts when the in- 
surgents were trying to smash the czar- 
ism of the speakership under Uncle Joe 
Cannon. Now he is on the other side 
of the fence, boss of the show, but, as 
he admits with # twinkle, missing the 
“rough and tumble” on the floor. 

It. might be expected that 30 years 
in Congress, and most of it as a’minoritv 
member, might injeet a little gall and 
wormwood into anybody's milk of hu- 
man Kindness. In Mr. Rainev’s case i 
seemed to enevender an udded inelina- 
tion to keep his powder dry and his 
Night-stick handy but it has not ruffled 
the spirit of this soft-spoken, calm and 
benign-appearing genuleman jrom 
Illinois. 


intend [9 . 


His waving White mane may give a 
bit of the leonine touch and no one 
would say that he wields a velvet paw 
when he seeks his prey in the Repubii- 
can jungles but off duty he is as mild 
and easy-going and friendly as a hound- 
doy. 


Family of Southern Stock 
Translated to Ilinois 

The waving locks. the flowing black tie, 
the faintly Henry Clayish brow by whicii 
he comes honestly through grandpa- 
rental cousinship with the great Mis- 
sourian, all suggest the Southern staces- 
nan of the old school, rather than the 
representative of the more boisterous 
Middle West. And afier all, he is. in a 
sense, a Southerner. His family on both 
sides came from old Kaintuck. 

They came, it ts true, some time ago. 
| It was, indeed more than a ceniury and 
i quarter ago that his grandfather 
| Thomas first crossed the borders of the 
| Prairie State. He soon left for a spell, 

however, to help fight the War of 1812 

Lut was back by the time “his co-grand- 


father-to-be arrived. also from Ken- 
tucky, 
Grandfather Rainey. too. must heve 


been a gentleman of martial tempera- 

ment for, besides serving as a majo: 

In the Mexican War he also did a little 

battling in a South American Army. 
But he returned, married a Kentucky 
| belle and with her finally rooted the 
family in the State of Illinois. Henry 
Thomas Was born on a farm near Car- 
rolton, not tar from the one that today 
is his home. 


High Honors at College 


is Student and Athlete 
Despite all the rich Southern blood 
that flowed in the veins of the Rainey 
fuimily, they must have become pretty 
300d Northerners by the time young 
Henry Thomas came along. He finished 
the schools of his native heath. was 
graduated from the academy in Gales- 
burg, and then off he went to Amherst. 

Here the voung man must have made 
a pretty good collegian. He secured his 
artium baccalaureus and followed it with 
his master’s degree. But that wasn't all. 
He also achieved the campus heavy- 
‘Weight boxing championship and, just to 
demonstrate he was no narrow special- 
ist. ran the hundred in ten and a quar- 
ter. 

It ‘was probably in those days that he 
learned not to pull his punches. a habit . 


that he carried over trom fisties to phi- 
lippics: 
Here, (00. as ab extra-curricular 


tivity, “Mr. Rainey paved the Wey to one 
of his most important acquisitions. He 
met his tuture wife and life partner. 

Mrs, Rainey reversed’ the order of the 
, modern romance in which the devoted 


‘ronly occupation.” Or, 


secretary becomes the loving wile. She 
is a loving Wile who has become a de- 
voted secretary. In this capaciiy 
serves him today and takes, if not the 
same active pari in his affairs. at least 
the same almost breathless interest as 
ever. 

From the classic halls ot old Amherst 
Mr. Rainey betook himself to North- 
westcrn University, in his home Siaie. 
for his law course. Soon afier he had 
his law degree he hung out his shingle. 
Boih «lma matets have since accorded 
him additional degrees—whieh he has 
the right but not the habit of attaching 
to his name. 

In the language of his brief 
est Official biography, “he praciiced law 
atter his graduation, but for a number 
of years has been engaged in farming: 
that being now his only occupation. 
This somewhat pucked statement is the 
truth, but not the whole truth, if one is 
to judge by his array of busy sienog- 
raphers and the many callers who be- 
siege his offices. to say nothine ef the 
still current sentiment that the hand 
that raps the gavel rules the roost. 


and mod- 


Law as vocation: 

Farm as Recreation 

There are also a few details covered 
in the terse phrase about the “praccice 
of law.” He had a very good practice. 
one that took him all over the State and 
bevond its borders. 100: and he learned 
his Illinois from Lake Michigan to Little 
Egypt and from the Mississippi River to 
the Hoosier border, 

For 25 vears he has had a farm—anda 
model one—whese erounds have been 
iurned into a sort of private park. to 
Which the people of (he communiiy come 
informally wien they will, and only a 
little less formally to.his famous par- 
lies. When the heavy prairie Summer 
makes the gardens rich with blooms and 
the pools he has built shimmer as invit- 
ingly as the old swimming hole at its 
best. 

But. as we have said, office pronounce- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding, 
farming can hardly be considered “his 
if it is, then be- 
ing a Congressman is his preoccupation. 
At least the folks in the Tweniieth Illi- 
nois District seem to think that repre- 
senting them is his job, or they woulds't 
all these years, 

Beside the knowledge of the abuan- 
doned law and the unabandoned farm- 
ing. Mr. Rainey is credited with being 
learned about a few other things. Two 
most frequently mentioned are tariff and 
taxa ion—-good, tundamenial matters, it 
must be admitted. But if he is asked io 
dilate on his erudition as far as. these 
two topics go he will not give much sat- 
isfaction. 

“When I came to Congress.” he will 
remark between puffs on his well-sea- 
soned pipe. “the tafiff was the only is- 
sue.” He will add that it isn’t what it 


used to be and in fact never will be. 


she- 
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Rainey, Speaker of the 


You 
Just cant get him to orate on that sub- 
Jeci—in piivate. He will tov with his 
briar as if its ripe aroma much 
preterabie to a Giscuss.on of less aro- 
Inatic schedules. favored-netion claus. s 
Oi iwade 

His frionds, -most emphitically. 
tell you difieien:.” When he was fire! 
considered tor the Speukership some oi 
went so far us to sey they couldn't 
possibiy give him thai job because his 
knowledee, eX\pericnce and active par- 
ticipation couldn't be spercd either in 
the cemumiifee-1com or on the floor 
But in the end they vicided. 


“ere 


“will 


Champion in House 


Of Low-tarif. Schedules 
They will readily recall for 
¢ battle roval which ne led. 
his iamcus speech which he 
Cully Hiuscrated by bringing 
magician brinus rabbis from a borrowed 
all sorts of objects froin watches 
lo carving knives—some even say 
sowing-machine—which he had pur- 
chased abread at a lower price than 
their American manuracturer charegec 
for the same tiings right here at heme 

That speech really eot hieh 
tariff skins. It held the ga'leries rapt. 
kept the most scinnolent soion atien- 
tive ana rendered yeoman seivice tor 
the party in its repercussions. 

Another favorite hunting-ground of 
this prairie lion was the domain of the 


YOU Malls 
There % 
as a 


power coinpanies. He toved to le in 
Walt. ready (to spring the moment a 
bill. came loping along. chirsiy ior a 
site Tt had become the 
cus.om (oO bine up sueh teeiskition ror 
win consent but Mr. 
Reiner . opped all thar. 


Dejender of Cotombia 
In Panama Canal Issue 


There is another event in Mr. Rainey’s 
role of critic that his associates point 
to with no little satisfaction because the 
record reveals a Viewpoint. disregarded 
by one generation which another fully 
Vindicated, It is the affair, of not too 
happy weniory, which eventuated in 
the birth of a new nation—The Repub- 
lic of Parama. 

* When the impatient sword of Theo- 
Gore Roosevelt cut the Gordian knot 
and made possible the immediate con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, it let 
Scar across the tace of Colombi.. whose 
territory Was sacrificed. She declared 
that she had been robbed oi apart 
of her sovereizn domuin. Her sisier na- 
tions of South America agreed with her. 

She demanded a hearing betore The 
Hague Tribunal. The Latin-American 
side of the question was not popular in 
those days. In. spite—or perhaps be- 


Hous 


arm ts Recreation 
And Law Was Former 
Vocation 
Rainey es- 


poured it. 

“My position.” he thundered. “is this: 
That even if in doing something that 
wav prove of great commercial advan- 
tuse to this country we commit a wrong 
on a litle republic that cannot resist 
us except in The Hacue Tribunal. we 
ouezht to 20 wich them to The Hague.” 

Ii ducsn’it sound so heretical in these 
chlizhienes but it was a bitter 
cChtroversy then, 

Changed Caacacteristics 
of Nation’s Legislature 

These are only wu few of the 
gei.en.s in waich Mr. 
shown his during 
oi Office. As he looks down from the 
rcsuium tcdey. he sees a Congress of 
complexion wh-ch differs, ie savs, im- 
measurably irom the one he joined more 
than 3U vears ago. 

Those were the dats. he recalls. when 
the honeved Words Oj the siiver-iongued 
Bourke Cockran charmed the galleries 
wna won the adulation of the ladies with 
“beauciful speeches that didn’t meau 
much.” Now there are ladies on the 
floor as well as in the galleries; one 
indecd, looked up trom the sacred circle 
on the Gais as part of the official family 
of the President when he addressed the 


miajor 
Ruiney hes 
his long tenure 


joint session of Congress this passed 
Week 

Bul they aie noi there to be swayed 
by emou.on or by fine parases. 
For. decilaies Mr. Raine’ 

“Today a Congressman has to be an 
ecOnomint. Tuere are issues 


Speeches must have a meaning.” 

As the Speaker stood, his old col- 
league, Vice Presiden, Garner bes.de 
on the rosirum, he had the satisfaction 
of announcing “The Presidenwo ia 
Uniiced Siaies.” He knew that his Chier 
spcke out Wiih the confidence of a man 
who is assured of the support of the 
majoricy o: the legislative branch of the 
Government. And, in the short weeks 
of the session that are to come, as the 
President's wishes are acted upon, it 
angry dissent arises from the new mi- 
horiiy. Mr, Rainey knows thai at best 


li musi end in fuile silence as the 
cuvel ialls. 

Tiiwmiph, it is tur But some wil! 
wonder if a little cf the zest o: tives 


otherwise drumatic days is lost for the 
man Who rides at the head of hii army) 
to easy Victory insiead: of fighting it 
out in the ranks as he has fought for 
sO many \ears, 


TO FIT NEW ORDER 16 More Billions | 


Prime Pump 
Of Industries 


President Confident Funds 
Can Be Raised and Budget 
Brought Back to Balance 
In July of 1935 


For three consecutive fiscal years the 
Federal Government has spent more than 
it collected, incurring huge deficits, in an 
effort to provide relief and supply the 
mass purchasing power necessary to prime 
the pump of industry. 

In one final push spread over the next 
18 months and involving the expenditu.e 
by the Government of $16,500,000,000 Pres- 
ident Roosevelt proposes in his budget 
message sent to Congress on Jan. 4 that 
this whole three-year effort be brought to 
its consummation. (Text of budget mes- 
sage is printed on page 11). 

Having spent $10,500,000,000 in the cur- 
j rent fiscal year and almost $6,000,000,000 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1934. 
, the Government, the President now sug- 
| gests, will have done almost all that it can 
| in the way of spending money to increase 
| its citizens’ purchasing power. 

Balancing the Budget 

After this last big effort to rebuild the 
national pocketbook enough to start the 
Wheels of industry, the Government 
should, on July 1. 1935, bring its budget 
into balance, the President said. There- 
after it should settle itself to the task ot 
paving back the billions which it will have 
borrowed and which will have run the 
Government's indebtedness up to the un- 
precedented total of $31.834,000,000. 

Summing up this three-year budge 
plan in terms of the deficits the Treasurv 
wil’ have to incur in order to put it 
through, the President explained to Con- 
gress: 


“Let me put it another way: The ex- 
cess of expenditures over receipts during 
this fiscal year amounts to over seven 
billion dollars. My estimates for the com- 
ing fiscal year show an excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts of two billion dollars. 
We should plan to have a definitely bai- 
anced budget for the third year of re- 
covery and from that time on seek a 
continuing reduction of the national debt. 

“This excess of expenditures over reve- 
nues amounting to over nine billion dai- 
lars during two fiscal years has been ren- 
dered necessary to bring the country to a 
sound condition after the unexampled 
crisis which we encountered last spring 
It is a large amount. but the immeasur- 
. able benefits justify the cost.” 


' Parments Expedited 

To achieve this great outpouring oi 
Government tunds, which calls for the 
expenditure of almost $8,000,000,000 in the 
next six months, the President has in ef- 
fect ordered his emergency agencies *o 
speed uv their disbursals. The Public 
Works Administration will have to spend 
four times as much in the coming six 
‘months as in the six months just past if 
it is to come up to the Presitent’s esti- 
mates. The RFC will hare to increase its 
lending “vefold. 


Unabie to collect enough in taxes te 
pay for this spending program, the Treas- 
ury will have to continue borrowing money 
just as it has done ever since it started 
spending more than it was collecting in 
1930. In the coming six months alone, 
the President told Congress, the Treas- 
ury will have to borrow $6,000,000,000 of 
new money to pay bills and $4,000,000,000 
to refinance its maturing securities. 

Out of the $16,500,000,.000 which the 
President proposes the Government shail 
spend in the current and coming fiscal 
years, almost $10,300,000,000 is for emer- 
gency items. It is, in other words, the 
{money tor priming the pump. All but 
| $3,166,000,000 of this emergency sum Con- 
gress already has appropriated. He is now 
| asking for this additional appropriation. 
—$1,166.000,000 for the current fiscal year 
and $2.000.000,000 for the next year. 


Heaviest Outlay Since War 
_ These proposed expenditures are by far 
| the heaviest since the United States was 
|at war. In no peace-time year has the 
Government ever before spent $10,500,- 
000,000 and run up a deficit of $7,300.- 
000,000 such as the President now pro- 
_ poses in an effort to stimulate purchasing 
power. 

That the Government credit can with- 
| Stand this huge load, which will force 1t 
to borrow more than $9,000,000.000 from 
banks and private lenders in the present 
-and coming fiscal vear, President Roose- 
'velt feels confident. He pointed out that 
investors are assured a balanced budget 
on July 1, 1935. 

Incidental to the general budget pro- 
yram were certain other details which the 
President included in his budget message. 
They are: 

1. That the 15 per cent pay cut for 
Federal workers which has been in effect 
this "ear be changed to 10 per cent on 
July 1, 1934. 

2. That emergency agencies such as 
the NRA submit all past and future ex- 
penditures to the General Accounting Ol- 
fice .or the same sort of audit as that 
threugh which ordinary expenditures are 
put. 

3. That new taxation be confined to the 
liquor taxes and a tightening of the in- 
come tax. 


Reduced Payments 
To War Veterans 


Service Connection Found m 
Less Than Half of Cases Studied 


More than 57 per cent of war veterans’ 
disability cases were found not to be of 
service connection, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration announced Jan. 2 in reviewing the 
consolidated report of the Special Boards 
of Review appointed last August by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to pass on border-line 
cases. 

The Board found service connection in 
21.955 of the 51.213 cases ~eviewed, the 
remaining 29.238 cases not being allowed 
service connection. The 128 boards met 
in 55 regional areas which included all of 
| the. States and the Disirict of Columbia. 
|The review work was completed Nov. 30. 


| Genera] Prank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, said that review 
boards were permitted to make conces- 
sious where veteran. had _ experienced 
surehuous front line service. 
The boards had been instructed to give 
due consideration to lay evidence as well 
-as medical evidence of record and, in the 
event of conflicting evidence,.to apply the 
rule or policy of resolving the doubt is 
of the claimant. 
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Expenditures for Present Fiscal Year Placed 
At Slightly Less Than 10 Billions. With an 
Outlay of About 6 Billions for 1935 


An all-téme peak wf! be reached in the . 


public debt by the end of the fiscal vear. 
June 30, President Roosevelt stated in 
his first budget message, submitted to 
Congress Jan. 4. 

In outlining receipts and expenditures 
fo rthe year, the President said that defi- 
cits would be met by borowirng rather 
than through new taxes. Full text of hi- 
budget message follows: 

RULE 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit: herewith the Budget for the 
year ending June 30, 1935. It contains 
also estimates of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the current vear ended June 30. 
1934, and includes statements of the finan- 
cial operations or status of all govern- 
mental agencies, including the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The estimates 
herein given and included in the Budget 
have to do with general and special funns 
—the Government's moneys. They do noi 
relate to trust and contributed funds. 
which are not Government.moneys, ¢x- 


cept where expressly referred to aS such. 


In my annual message to the Congress 
I have already summarized the problems 
presented by the deflationary forces of the 


_@epression, the paralyzed condition which 


affected the banking system, business. 
agriculture, transportation. and, indeed. 
the whole orderly continuation of the 
Nation's social and economic system. 
Of necessity these many measures have 
caused spending by the Government far 
in excess of the income of the Govern- 
ment. 
The 


On this basis, including. however, cer- | 
tain additional expenditures for 1934 which | 
are not included in the Budget estimates | 
but which I believe to be necessary and | 
amounting to $1,166,000.000 as shown in «a 
subsequent table herein. the excess of ex-_ 
penditures over receipts will be $7,309.- | 
068.211. Interest charges on the borrow- | 
ings in excess of Budget estimates wil! | 
slightl¥ increase this figure. 

On the basis of these estimates, the pub- 
lic debt. in the strict sense of the term 
at the expiration of this fiscal year wall | 
therefore amount to approximately $29.- 
&47.000.000. or an increase as shown above 
of $7.309,068.211. 

However, as against this increase in the | 
total debt figure, it is right to point out. 
that the various governmental agencies | 
have loans outstanding with a book valne | 
of $3.558.516.189 against which collateral] | 
or assets have been pledged. 

In order to make clear to the Congress | 
what our borrowing problem is for the | 
next six months, permit me to remind you 
that we shall have to borrow approxi- 
mately $6,000.000.000 of new money and. 
in addition, $4,000.000,000 dollars to mect 


securities of a like amount. 
Estimated Expenditure 


results of expenditures already. 


made show themselves in concrete form: 


in better prices for farm commodities, in 
renewed business activity, in increased em- 
ployment, in reopening of and restored 
confidence in banks, and in well-organized 
relief. 

Exclusive of debt retirement of $488.- 
171,500 for this year, Budget estimates oi 
expenditures, including operating expenses 


of the regular Government establishments | 


and also all expenditures which may he 


broadly classed as caused by the necessity | 


for recovery from the depression will 
amount this year (ending June 30, 1934) 
to $9.403,006.967. 

This total falls in broad terms into the 
following classifications: 


Expenditures tor fiscal vear ending June 
30. 1934: 


General: 
Departmental .$2.899.116.200 
Independent establishments . 616.857 067 
3.533.691.767 
Less public debt retirements.. 488.171,500 


Emergency: 
Public Works Administration.. 1,677,190.800 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
103,250,000 
Farm Credit Administration... 40 .000.000 
Emergency Conservation Work. 341,705,600 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
Tennessee Valley Authority 19.000.000 
Federal Land Banks ........ 52.350.000 
Federal,.Deposit Insurance Cor- 
National Industrial Recovery 
4,250,000 
6.357.486,700 
Total. general ‘and emer- 
gency less public debt re- 


have either been appropriated for or for 
which appropriations are asked, the es- 


timated receipts for this fiscal year ‘end- | 


are $3,259,938.756. 


Fiscal Year 1935 
The Budget estimates of expenditures 
exclusive of debt retirement of $525.763,800 
and exclusive also of such sum as may or 
necessary for new and extraordinary re- 
covery purposes, for the fiscal vear end- 
ing June 30, 1935. amount to $3.960.798.709 
Again summarizing the main headines 
of these expenditures, they fall into the 
following items: 
Expenditures tor fiscal vear ending June | 
30, 1935: 
General: 
Departmental 


"eee 


$3 .202.074,900 | 
ewe 


542. 466.600 


3.763.276, 
Less public-debt retirements. 525.763.800 | 


Emergency: 
Public Works Administration... 1,089.883,100 
Agricultura’ Adjustment Ada- 

ministration 5.000.000 


Emergency conservation work. : 65.190.000 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


Tennessee Valley; Authority . 31.000 .000 
tan@ ......... 12.650 ,000 

Total. emergency 723.286.500 
Total. general and = emer- 
gency. less public-debt re- 
‘Excess of cred@its—deduct 
It will be noted that many of these 


items such as public works fall under ap- 
propriations made in 1933. the actual ex- 
penditures not taking place until after 
June 30, 1934. 

The above figures do not include addi- 
tional loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. If its loaning authority is | 


extended beyond June 30, 1934, it is con-' to counsel with you, who, like myself, have | 


templated that any additioral loans by | 
would thereafter be taken from the new. 
and additional recovery fund hereinaft>?r 
1eferred to. 

The estimates of receipts for the next 
fiscal year ‘ending June 30, 1935) exclu- 
sive of foreign-debt payments, of increased 
iiquor taxes and of increased revenue flow- 
ing from amendnfenis to the existing rev- 
enue law, amount to $3,.974.665.479. 

Therefore. exclusive of debt retirement. 
these Budget estimates for the next fiscal 
vear snow a small surplus of $13,866,779. 
But it must be borne in mind that this 
surplus does not include any additional! 


FOREC 


small 
into a debt increase of nearly $2,000,000.009. | 
It is only fair, of course. to sav that such. 


expenditures for extraordinary recovery | 
purposes, 


It is clear that the necessity for reliet 


-and recovery will still be with us during 


Additional relief funds 
Further needs of the 
country prohibit the abrupt termination 
of the Recovery Program. No person can 
on this date definitely predict the tota! 
amount that will be needed, nor the itemn- 
izing of such an amount. It is my best 
judgment at this time that a total ap- 
propriation of not to exceed $2.000,000,U00 
will. with the expenditures still to be mad?" 
next vear out of existing appropriations. 
be sufficient. 


I shall therefore ask the Congress fo: | 


the vear 1934-35. 
will be necessary. 


appropriations approximating that | 
amount. 
Increase in Debt 
Set at Two Billion 

This amount is not included in the 


Budget estimates. 
expended, therefore, 
estimate 


If appropriated and 
it will change the, 
surplus of $13,000,000 ' 


a debt increase would be partially offset | 
by loans made against collateral and as-— 
sets pledeaed. 

Therefore, the total debt. if increased 
by the sum of $2,000,000.000 during the 
fiscal vear 1935. would amount to ap- 
proximately $31,834.000.000 on June 39. 
1935. It is my belief that so far as we 
can make estimates with our -present 
knowledge. the Government should seek 
to hold the total debt within this amount 
Furthermore, the Government during the 
balance of this calendar year should plan 
to bring its 1936 expenditures, including | 
recovery and relief, within the revenues 
expected in the fiscal vear 1936. 

Let me put it another way: The ex- | 
cess of expenditures over receipts during ' 
this fiscal year amounts to over $7,000.000,- 
000. My estimates for the coming fisca! | 
vear show an excess of expenditures over 
receipts of $2.000,000.000. We should plan 
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time on seek a continuing reduction of 
the national debt. 

This excess of expenditures over rev- 
enues amounting to over $9,000,000.000 dur- 
ing two fiscal years has been rendered 
necessary to bring the country to a sound 
condition after the unexampled crisis 
Which we encountered last Spring. It is 
a large amount but the immeasurable 
benefits justify this cost. 

The following table shows expenditures | 
and receipts for the fiscal years 1934 and 
1935 as contained in the Budget, plus the 
additional expenditures which will be 


made out of additional authorizations and 
‘appropriations 


here recommended. It 
shows, also, the estimated increase in the 
public debt and the book value of assets 
held as security against loans: 


‘the Budget for 1934 they show a reduc- 
‘tion of $684,913,167. 


A tabular comparative summary of re- 


ceipts, estimates, appropriations, and ex-. 


penditures, classified according to genera! 

and emergency items and listed by de- 

partments and under other general heads. 

appears in Budget Statement No. 1, table 
Taxes 

The estimates of receipts take no ac- 


‘count of the additional revenue which 


may be obtained from an increase in 
liquor taxes and from the _ proposed 
changes in the income-tax law. 
neither of these tax measures has come 
before Congress as yet, no accurate esti- 
mate can be made of their yield. How- 
ever, if as proposed by the Committee 


+ 


Expenditures (exclusive of debt retirement): 


Additional expenditures from additional 
Total expenditures 
[increase in debt® 


' These estimates of receipts are predicated 
1929. calendar vear averace. 119. fiscal vear at 
110: 1931. calendar vear. &1 . 
tially estimated). calendar vear 


76. fiscal vear, 
vear. 81: 1935 (estimated) 


fiscal vear. 98. 


‘These include net expenditures after deducting Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- | 


payments in 1935 of $480.436.600. 


2-year 
period 
1934 1935 1934-35 
$3.259.938.756 $3,974.665.479 $7,234,604.235 
2.530.720.267  2,486.768.200 5,017,488.467 
514,800.000 750.744,000 1,265.544,000 
6.357 ,486.700 723.286.500 7,080.773.200 | 
9,403,006.967 3.960,798,700 13,363,805.667 
 1,166,000.000 2,000.000.000 3.166.000.0 
. 10,569.006.967 5.960.798.700 16.529.805.667 
7.309.068.2111 1,986,133,221 9.295.201.432 


and of 98 for the fiscal year 1935: 
on Federal Reserve Board average index of 
‘erage. 118: 1930, calendar year, 96. fiscal vear. 


fiscal vear, 87: 1932. calendar vear. 64. fiscal vear, 70; 1933 (par- 


67; 1934 (estimated), calendar year. 85, fiscal 


“This figure does not include contingent iiabilities sucn as Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration debentures issued to banks and other institutions. 
a 


Appropriations 


The Budget estimates of appropriations 
for 1935, exclusive of Agricultural Adjust- 


Administration benefit payments 


and refunds of processing taxes, but in- | 
clusive of all other appropriations for | 
reguiar departments and independent | 
establishments including interest on the! 
debt and debt retirement are $2.980,293.- | 


of Ways and Means, the tax on distilled 
spirits is increased from $1.10 a gallon 
to $2 a gallon, and the rates of tax on 
wines are also increased, the estimated 
revenue would be increased by approxi- 
mately $50.000.000, assuming that con- 
sumption is not affected by additional 
gallonage taxes imposed by the States. 
Considerable additional revenue can also 
be secured from administrative changes in 
the income-tax law, which may amount 


te have a definitely balanced Budget for 833.60. When compared with Budget esti-|to as much as $150,000,000 for a full year. 


the third year of recovery and from that 


mates of 


De- 


The estimates for the Post Office 


A PERMANENT 


POLICY: 


PRESIDENT TELLS CONGRESS OF AIMS 


Achievements of NRA to be 


In his 
President Roosevelt on Jan. 3 recounted 
the accomplishments of the Administra- 
tion when he appeared personally before 
the Congress. He thanked the Members 
for their support and cooperation, and ol 
the country at large he said, “It is to the 
eternal credit of the American people that 
this tremendous readjustment of our na- 


tional life is being accomplished peace-— 


fully. without serious dislocations and with 
only a minimum of injustice. ana with a 
great, willing spirit of cooperation.” 

His address follows in full text: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I come before you at the opening of the 


regular session of the Seventy-third Con- 


gress not to make requests for specia) or 
detailed items of legislation;I come, rather, 


been selected to carry out a mandate of 
the whole people. in order that without 
partisanship you and I may cooperate to 
continue the restoration of our national 
well-being and, equally important, to build 
on the ruins of the past a new structure 


designed better to meet the present prob- | 


lems of modern civilization. 

Such a structure includes not only the 
relations of industry and agriculture and 
finance to each other. but also the effect 
which all of these three have on our indi- 
vidual citizens and on the whole people as 
a Nation. 

Now that we are definitely in the process 


— 


league sweater and cap 


A New 


hotel, eating at his training table, meeting all the big 
league players, practicing with them at the park, being 


photographed with them, and wearing a special big- 


THIS DREAM WILL COME TRUE FOR 30 BOYS 
... BABE HIMSELF WILL TELL HOW 


SEE YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR 


STATION AND TIME 


Every Mon... Wed.. Fri. 
3900 OTHER PRIZES AND LOADS OF 


~ ENTERTAINMENT IN 


“BABE RUTH BOYS CLUB” 


DEALERS 


€sso 


STATIONS 


HOW WOULD 


Boy Like. 


FREE VACATION 
WITH 


BABE RUTH 


At the Babe’s Training Camp? 


Imagine being Babe's personal guest, staying at his 


Program 


Perpetuated, Mr. Rooseve 


‘means a return to old methods—and the 
number of these people is small—and those 
for whom recovery means a reform of 
many old methods, a permanent readjust- 
‘ment of many of our ways of thinking, 
-and therefore of many of our social and 
economic arrangements. 
' Civilization can not go back; civiliza- 
, tion must not stand still. We have under- 
taken new methods. It is our task to per- 
fect, to improve, to alter when necessary; 
but in all cases to go forward. To con- 
‘solidate what we are doing, to make our 
economic and social structure capable of 
dealing with modern life is the joint task 
of the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive-brmmehes of the National Govern~ 
ment. , 

| Without regard to party, the overwhelm- 
_ing majority of our people seek a greater 
opportunity for humanity to prosper and 
find happiness. They recognize that hu- 
man welfare has not increased, and does 
not increase, through mere materialism 
and luxury; but that it does progress 
through integrity, unselfishness, responsi- 
bility and justice. 

| Factors in Human Welfare 

' In the past few months, as a result of 
our action, we have demanded of many 
citizens that they surrender certain li- 
censes to do as they pleased in their busi- 
ness relationships; but we have asked this 
in exchange for the protection which the 
State can give against exploitation by their 
'fellow men or by combinations of their 
‘fellow men. 

I congratulate this Congress upon the 
courage. the earnestness and the efficiency 
with which you met the crisis at the spe- 
cial session. It was your fine understand- 
ing of the national problem that furnished 
the example which the country has so 
splendidly followed. I venture to say that 
the task confronting the First Congress of 
1789 was no greater than your own. 

I shall not attempt to set forth either 
the many phases of the crisis which we 
experienced last March, nor the many 
measures which you and I undertook dur- 
ing the special session that we might miti- 
gate recovery and reform. 

It is sufficient that I should speak in 
broad terms of the results of our common 
counsel. 

The credit of the Government has been 
fortified by drastic reduction in the cost 
of its permanent agencies through the 
Economy Act. 

With the two-fold purpose of strength- 
ening the whole financial structure and of 
arriving eventually at a medium of ex- 
change which will have over the vears less 
variable purchasing and debt-paying power 
for our people than that of the past, I 
have used the authority granted me to 
purchase all American-produced gold and 
silver and to buy additional gold in the 
world markets. Careful investigation and 
constant studv prove that in the matter 
of foreien exchange rates, certain of our 
sister nations find themselves so handi- 
capped by internal and other conditions 
that they feel unable at this time to enter 
into stabilization discussions based on per- 
manent and world-wide objectives. 

The overwhelming matwity of our banks, 
both national and State, which reopened 
last Spring. aré in sound condition and 
have been brought within the protection 
of Federal insurance. In the case of those 
banks which were not permitted to reopen, 
nearlv $600.000.000 of frozen deposits are 
being restored to the depositors through 
the assistance of the 
ment. 


We have made great strides toward the ' 
objectives of the National Industrial Re- | 
covery Act, for not only have several mil- | 
lions of our unemploved been restored to. 
work. but industry is organizing itself with 
a greater understanding: that reasonable 
profits can be earned while at the same 
time protection can be assured to guaran- 
tee to labor adequate pay and proper con- 
ditions of work. Child labor is abolished. 
‘Uniform standards of hours and wages 
apply today to 95 per cent of industrial 
employment within the field of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. We seek 
the definite end of preventing combina- 
tions in furtherance %f monopoly and in 
restraint of trade. whiie at the same time 
we seek to prevent ruinous rivalries within 
industrial groups which in many cases 
resemb]? the gang wars of the underworld | 
and in which the real victim in each case | 
is the public itself. ~ 


Under the authority of this Congress 


National Govern- | 


Permanent Industrial Revision 


ays in Message; Days of 


Unethieat-Practices Declared to be Gone 


annual message to Congress.: of recovery, lines have been rightly drawn! we have brought the component parts of 
between those to whom this recovery | 


each industry together around a common 
table, just as we have brought problems 


affecting labor to a common meeting 
ground. Though the machinery, hurriedly 
| devised, may need readjustment from time 
'to time, nevertheless I think you will agree 
-with me that we have created a permanent 
feature of our modernized — industrial 
structure and that it will continue under 
the supervision, but not the arbitrary dic- 
tation, of government. itself. 

| You recogni#ed last Spring that the most 
serious part of the debt burden affected 


farms or losing their homes. I am glad 
to tell you that refinancing in both of 


| these cases is proceeding with good auc~4 


cess and in all probability within the 
[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


Since | 


those who stood in danger of losing their 


partment are predicated upon a continua- | is evident. to you, that powerful forces 


tion of the 3-cent postal ‘rate for non- 
local mail. It its highly important that 
this rate be continued. I recommend its 
continuance. 
Economy Legislation 
The estimates of appropriations sub- 


the continuation of certain economy leg- 
islative provisions which I ask to be en- 
acted and which are appended hereto 
The most important is that having to do 


employes. It is eminently fair that, the 
cost of living having fallen as compared 


with 1928, the emploves of the Govern- | 


ment sustain some reduction in compen- 
sation. This is not .inconsistent with ow 
| policy of advocating an increase in wages 
industry. 


maximum reduction of 15 per cent. 
Among the legislative provisions ap- 
pended hereto is one prohibiting auto- 


00’ matic increases in compensation except 


in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
The personnel of these three services are 
engaged in a life service to their country. 
Some, by reason of the pay freezes, have 
sustained reduction in compensation of 
more than 25 per cent. They are, there- 
fore, in a different category from those 
in other governmental agencies. They 
should, jin 1935, be released from the re- 
strictior® on automatic increases in com- 
| pensation. 
Control 

Up to now there has been no coordi- 
‘nated control over emergency expendi- 
| tures. Today, by Executive order, I have 


/imposed, that necessary control in the 
| Bureau of the Budget. 
| Heretofore, emergency expenditures 


‘have not been subject to audit by the 
| Comptroller General of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Today I am, by Executive 
/order, reposing in him the authority to 
conduct such an audit and to continue 
|to audit each such expenditure. Here- 
‘after, thercfore, just as in the depart- 
;mental expenditures, there will be, in 
emergency expenditures, pre-Budget 
and a post audi 

By reason of the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget has had no control in the 
past over the various expenditures, obli- 
gations, and allotments made by the 
emergency organizations. the task of pre- 
paring the present Budget has been the 
most difficult one since the Budget and 
Accounting Act went into effect in 1921. 
These difficulties. in future years, wil] be 
substantialiy :ninimized by the control 
which I have established. 

It is evident to me, as I am sure it 


mitted in the Budget are predicated on) 
academic that this credit has a profound 


with reduction of compensation of Federai | 


For wages there had fallen | 
far beyond any reduction contemplated | 
‘for Federal employes and in most grades | 
are even now substantially below compen- | 
sation paid Federal emploves under the. 


for recovery exist. It is by laying a foun-— 
dation of confidence in the present and 
faith in the future that the upturn which 


we have so far seen will become cumula- 


tive. The cornerstone of this foundation 
is the good credit of the Government. 
It is, therefore, not strange nor is it 


effect upon the confidence so necessary 


to permit the new recovery to develop 


into maturity. 

If we maintain the course I have out- 
lined, we can confidently look forward to 
cumulative beneficial forces represented 
by increased volume of business, more 
general profit, greater employment, a 
diminution of relief expenditures, larger 
governmental receipts and repayments, 
and greater human happiness. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
January 3, 1934. 


ee Traveling abroad this year you 
will find the Soviet Union one 
country in which the dollar will 
buy as much travel service as 
before. Intourist has announced 
full service travel rates including 
. hotels, meals, guides, visas and 
all transportation in the U.S. 5S. R. 
—They are substantially the same 
in dollars as those quoted last 
yeor. There ore eighteen stand- 
ard itineraries of from five to 
thirty-one days. Speak to your 
local agent or write for illustrated 


U.S. Representative of the State Travel 
Company of the U.S. S. R.. 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Offices in Boston and 
Chicago. Or see your own travel agent. 


924 Fifteenth St. N. W. 


Ist, Tourist and 3rd Class express service, 
New Yerk te England and France. (Your 
car can ge as baggage.) Ask a travel agent. 
._Shamajain, Jen. 20; Ile de France, Feb. 3. 


JAN. 13th 
French Line 


F. H MURPHY——General Agent 


Tel. Met. 1440 


ont 


The ostrich, sensing dange 
near, hides his head forgetting that left and 
right and rear he’s still as unprotected as is illus- 
trated here. Now give the dumb bird credit for 
seems the most im- 


covering up the part that 


MORAL: 


could e 


motorist. Common sense te 


Safety Glass windshields 


45% of all motorists inj 
accidents are cut by broke 
hazard will be 
reduced as more 
cars are equip- 
ped with Safety 
Glass all-around. 


For prices 
Glass specia 


LIBBEY *OWENS*FORDGLASS COMPANY, I OLEDO,OHIO 


portant, but that is just the start. He'd be a great 
deal safer, if he could find, instead, a hole to 
hide his whole darn hide... plus his silly head. 


An ostrich might think he 


broken, flying glass by hiding behind a Safety 
Glass windshield. But he can’t. Neither can a 


too, are liable to break. Children usually ride in 
back. Windows practically surround them. 
That's why it is important that every new car 
have Safety Glass all-around. Automobile manu- 
facturers have done a great deal in providing 


ment. It’s up to the car-buyer to carry on from 
there. Safety Glass in the windows is essential, 
inexpensive and easy to get, if it is ordered 
when the car is ordered. Anything that can be 
done to impress these facts upon the public is 
certainly in the interest of public safety, for 


your present car, call 
the L-O-F distributor 
listed in the W here- To- 
Buy-It Section of your 
local telephone book. 


V 


r, and knowing it is 


scape the hazard of 


Ils you thatwindows, 


as standard equip- 


ured in automobile 


n, flying glass~That 


on Safety 
lly fitted to 
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7 be held this year. 


What the States Are Doing to Aa 
- National Abolition of Child Labor 


Vote of 16 More States Needed to ‘Ratify 
Amendment—Legislative Programs of 


New York and 


Massachusetts 


The 1934 season of lawmaking in the 
States was opened in the first week of the 
new year with legislative sessions begin- 


ning In Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New York and Rhode Island., 


Regular sessions are scheduled to open 1n 
New Jersey and South Carolina on Jan. 
9, in Virginia on Jan. 10, and in Louisi- 
ana May 14. 

These are the only regular sessions (6 
Numerous special ses- 
sions are in prospect; some of those which _ 
helped to establish a record in 1933 were 
continued into the new year. These in-, 
clude the legislatures of Illinois, Iowa. 
Minnesota. Missouri, Montana, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Special sessions have 
been called to meet in Arkansas, Jan. 2. | 
to consider a proposal for refunding the 
State’s $155,000,000 highway debt, and in 
Ohio, Jan. 30, on tax, school and old-age 
pension questions. 


Lehman’s Message 

New York’s Governor, Herbert H. Leh- 
man, asked the legislature of that Staie 
to adopt a plan for the institution of a_ 
system of unemployment insurance, to 
ratify the Federal child labor constitu- 
tional amendment, and to enact other laws 
for the benefit of labor. 

He also recommended reorganization of 
county and town government, revision of 
city charters generally throughout the 
State and of the New York City charter 
in particular. He proposed that machin-' 
ery be set up to approve or veto any 
expenditure of money by a municipality 
or the incurring of anv indebtedness by it.’ 

Governor Lehman repeated his recom- 
mendations of last year for adoption of 
legislation to permit municipalities to pur- 
chase and sell electricity expected to he 


ceveloped from the St. Lawrence River. - 


and to allow any city to construct or ac- 
quire a public utility plant and suppiv 
service beyond the municipality's terri- 
torial limits. He would also permit the 
formation of utility districts. 

Several amendments to the public util- 
ity law, all of which the Governor pro- 
posed last year, were recommended again. 


Gov. Ely’s Message 

Partial restoration of salary reductions 
for State employes in Massachusetts was | 
Suggested by Governor Ely in his message. | 
He also proposed to continue the life and 
broaden the powers of a Commission au- 
thorized to negotiate uniform labor hours 
and uniform administration thereof ewith 
several neighboring States. 


Governor Ely recommended the estab- | 


lishment of a central police organization 
with power to prescribe minimum stand- 


ficiency throughout the Commonwealth 
and to supervise such departments. He 
also recommended restrictions in use of 
the death penalty. 


of providing necessary State revenue. He 
expressed the belief that “human ingenuity 


has practically reached its limit in de-| 
liquor, either in a package or by the drink, 
in any place outside the corporate limits 
of a city, village, or borough. 


vising new forms of taxation.” 


Governor Green’s Message 
In contrast with Governor Ely’s pro- 
posal to have the State supervise acs | 


police departments, Governor Green,, 6 


Rhode Island, recommended to the legis- 


lature that State-controlled police com-_| | resumed its special session Jan. 3. 


, Wisconsin in the following year. 


latures of Kentucky, 


-nanced from liquor revenue, 


cent should be added to the levy on gros 


revenues of public utilities. 
Ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment was recommended. 


Child Labor Movement 

Although child labor in the United 
States has Officially been proclaimed as 
“dead” as a result of prohibitions in num- 
erous NRA codes against the employment! 
of children in industry, the movement [or 
ratification of the proposed amendmen: 
goes on in several States. 

Unless several special sessions act upon 
the question during the year, however, 
the amendment cannot be adopted in 193+. 
since 16 more States are necessary to 
complete ratification. Of the nine Stats 
holding regular sessions this year, on* 
previously has ratified the amendment. 

The proposal that Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 vears of age 
was first ratified by the State of Arkansas 
in 1924, and by Arizona, California aud 
Two 
years later it was ratified by Montana, and 
in 1931 by Colorado. 

Since then ratification has been accom- 
plished by Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan. 


Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 


North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon 


Pennsylvania, Washington and West Vir- 


ginia. 

The amendment had heretofore been re- 
jected by at least one branch of the Legis- 
Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, South Carolina and Virgina, 10 
all of which States regular sessions wii! 
be held this year. 


Liquor Legislation | 

the first State to ratify re- 

peal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 

had State liquor stores in operation Jan. 3, 

nearly a month after prohibition was re- 

pealed in the United States. State stores 
were opened Jan. 2 in Pennsylvania 

Michigan's public schools are to be fi- 

Governor 
Comstock having signed a bill setting up a 
fund of not more than $15,000,000 derived 
from this source and from surplus sales- 
tax funds. 
In the meantime several State legisla- 
tures continue to struggle with liquor leg- 
islation, with a virtual deadlock existing 
in some cases. . 

In Illinois, where saloons have been op- 
erated freely in Chicago and some other 
places, the Senate has under considera- 
tion a bill passed by the House. Gover- 
nor Horner and Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, 
are in opposition on the form of legisla- 


tion to be enacted. The Governor wants 
ards of equipment, qualifications and ef-. 


a State commisison with broad powers. 
while Mayor Kelly seeks home rule. The 
latter has suggested a referendum in the 


city on the question of whether liquor 
/should be sold in packages in stores, res- 

Disclaiming “any particular affection” 
for a sales tax, Governor Ely neverthe-| 
less recommended its adoption as ‘a means 


taurants or barrooms. 

Liquor selling in roadhouses will be 
barred in Minnesota under an agreement 
reached by a conference committee which 
is drafting a compromise bill. The amend- 
ment approved would prohibit any sale of 


The Iowa and Washington legislatures 
are at work on legislation, and the Mis- 
souri lawmakers have not been able to 


,reach an agreement. A deadlock is threat-. 


.ened in Wisconsin, where the legislature 
Ver-| 


missions be abolished in Providence, Cen-| mont is waiting for Governor Wilson to. 


tral Falls and Woonsocket, returning the 
police powers to the local authorities. 

Governor Green recommended that the | 
legislature await the Feb. 1 report of the! 
Alcoholic Beverage Commission before 
amending the State liquor law. 

Also in contrast to the action of Goy- 
ernor Ely, the Connecticut executive 
asked the legislature to avoid a genera! 
Sales tax. He suggested that if addi- 


call a special session to relieve the State | 
_of its “bone dry” condition. 


The Vermont Supreme Court has on its 


docket for oral argument during the term 
which began Jan. 2 the petition of Canon 
William S. Chase, of New York, question- 


ing the validity of the State cee Gerstand the gentleman expects to raise 


held last September, at which delegates 
voted to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


fonal taxes are necessary another 1 per | were unconstitutional. 


LIQUOR REVENUE PROBLEMS: 


Low Tax Urged to ro Out Illicit Traffie; High Levy 


Sought to Provide Governn 


|\Conlinued from 


year? By that time you will, by virtue 
of the advantage you give to the legal, 
trader with the low tax, have destroyed 
the illegal industry. 

Mr. HILL, The committee gave con- 
sideration to that question, and decided 
it would not be a very wholesome thing, 


from the standpoint of law enforcement, 


to advertise to the bootlegger that we are 
simply postponing the time when he can 


‘come in with high-priced liquor and com- | 


pete with the legitimate trade. In other 
words, if we have a low tax this year, the 


bootlegger may hold off, provided he is. 
notified in advance that next year the tax | 


will be high. 


Mr. CELLER, Would not the organized ° 


traffic get stronger in the interval? They 
will be supplying the demand and getting 


the trade and thus oust the legal trader. | 
Mr. HILL, There ig some force to the | 


gentleman's argument. 


L 


Mr. TAYLOR Rep.) 
Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth 
amendment did any of the States levy a 
tax upon liquor? 

Mr. HILL. None that I recall. 
possible that Indiana did have such a tax. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. There was 
nothing to prevent them from doing that, 

Mr. HILL. Nothing at all. They simply 


State Taxation 


= 


confined themselves to levying a license 


tax and occupational tax. 


oo TAYLOR of Tennessee. A privilege 
x 


Mr. HILL. That is correct. Now, I want 
to take Dr. Doran's testimony betore the | 
committee; and I have modified his fig- 
ures a little, because he was basing his 
calculations upon a proposal to tax liquor 
at $2.60. That was the proposal of the 
interdepartmental committee; but I am 
taking the figure of $2 a gallon instead of 
$2.60, and using his highest cost figures. 
Dr. Doran stated that a tax of $2 would 
There are 3 gallons to the 
He said it would 
cost five or six dollars to produce a case 
I took $6 and used that’ 
That would | 


be $6 a case, 
case, as I understand. it. 


of whisky. 
figure as the highest figure. 
be $6 a case for producing the whisky. 


We then have the cost of producing the. 


whisky and the tax totaling $l2 a case, 


of Tennessee. 


It is 


at 


Thig) asf is sold for $18, and there is $6 
mafgin,’or $2 a gallon profit, or 50 cents 
a quart profit. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Before prohibition. of 
course, a distiller did not make any $2-a-— 
gallon profit. If he made 5 or 10 cents 
he thought he was very fortunate, and 
the gentleman never heard of a distiller 
who was not a millionaire. 


Mr. HILL. That 1s true. There was 
evidence before our committee that in 
preprohibition times many of the distillers 
were operating on a margin of .5 or 10 
cents a gallon, and most of them were 
making money. 

Now, that brings me to this question: 
There is not an absolute relationship be- 
tween the amount of tax and the price 
which the consumers pay for liquor which 
they consume. 

In other words, the cost of liquor is not 
determined in a major way by the tax 
imposed. 

Mr, KNUTSON (Rep. 


of Minnesota. 


_It was one of the aims of the committee | 


It is alleged that the proceedings | 


| to keep the tax down to a point where it 
| Would be possible to sell whisky at re- 


tail at $1.50 a quart or less. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 
testimony of the representative of a dis- 
tillery in 
produced in an up-to-date, modern dis- 
ullery, using modern methods, at 26 cents 
@ gallon with a good profit. Other wit- 
nesses testified that the manufacture of 
Whisky could be had at a cost of 30 cents 
or 40 cents a gallon. The outside figure 
was $1.20. So, I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
with a $2 per gallon tax these distillers, | 
these producers, can put out a good qual- 
ity of liquor at a reasonable price, at a 
price not exceeding $1.25 or $1.50 a quart. 


Small Effect of Tax 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Does not the gentle- 
man believe, in line with what he has just 
Said, that if there were no tax at all on’ 


It was the 


mentucky that whisky could be 


liquor today—and it is only $1.10—the price 


Would be just as high as it is today? 
Mr. HILL. That is true. There must 
be some other, control methods. 
Mr. SISSON (Dem.). of New York. 
it not the opinion of the gentleman and 
the gentleman’s committee that the dis- 


1s” 


RESIDENT'S Message Read 
P Widely Abroad.—President 
Roosevelt’s message to Coh- 
gress, on Jan. 3, was read with 
intense interest the bor- 
: ders of the United States. Since 
P the London Economic Conference 
| European countries have followed 
the New Deal with increasing at- 
tention, especiall, as it relates to 
world monetary issues and trade 
relations. Though the Adminis- 
tration’s monetary policy was not 
clarified, the message was gen- 
erally accepted in Europe as show- 
ing the determination of the 
President to press forward with 
his whole recovery program. 
Unofficial opinion in Great Brit- 
ain, which has ben critical of the 
financial aspects of the American 
program, was impressed by the 
boldness and resourcefulness of 
the President’s leadership. In 
some quarters the intention to 
overhaul the social and economic 
system was hailed with approval. 


Other more conservative sec- 
tions of opinion looked askance 
at the cost of the American pro- 
eram as shown in the huge bud- 
get deficit. How, it was asked, can 
the United States expect other 
countries to cooperate by seeking 
currency agreements as long as 
the future of American monetary 
policy is still shrouded in uncer- 
tainty? 


x * 


Europe's Pressing Issues in 1934. 
Europe entered the new year 
faced with a host of inherited 
problems which carry with them 
the fateful issue of peace or war. 

First among the decisions which 
must be reached in 1934 is the re- 
armament of Germany and the 
future of disarmament negotia- 
tions. 

One step calculated to affect the 
final decision on the arms issue 
was taken during the week when 
the French Ambassador in Berlin 


handed to Chancellor Hitler 
France’s answer to Germany’s 
proposals. The answer firmly re- 


fused to entertain the Reich’s de- 
mand for rearmament. Though 
its terms were closely guarded, it 
is understood to have left the door 
open for further negotiations. 
Another effort to find a solution 
for the Franco-German impasse 
was launched in Rome on Jan. 3. 
There Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, conferred at 
length with Premier Mussolini. I 
Duce, according to an official com- 
munique, urged a realistic accord 
capable of practical fulfillment. 
Such an accord would recognize 
the need for revision of the arms 


} 


never 


sion, 


clauses in the Versailles Treaty, 
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allowing partial rearmament by 
Germany. 

Sir John Simon and Premier 
Mussolini reached a complete ac- 
cord, said the official statement. 
“in recognizing that it is abso- 
lutely indispensable that  dis- 
armament discussions come to a 
conclusion quickly. All ideals and 
proposals that do not embody ele - 
ments that are practical should be 
abandoned.” 


Germany Holds to Debt Policy.— 
Representations against the arbi- 
trary reduction of Germany’s in- 
terest payments on ac foreign 
debt, made by the Uiiited States 
and Great Britain, are unlikely to 
bring any change in the an 
nounced policy of Berlin. 

The American note, delivered 
this week, protested against the 
cut in interest payments without 
previous negotiations or agree- 
ment with the creditors. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank, is preparing the 
German reply. Dr. Schacht holds 
that the Reichsbank must act on 
its own authority, and that the 
representatives of foreign cred- 
itors have no official standing. 


Fascism in the Balkans.—-The 
assassination of Premier Duca of 
Rumania on Dec. 29 is further 
evidence of the growing strengih 
of Fascist movements in Central 
Europe and the Balkans. The Ru- 
manian Premier was shot by an 
alleged member of the “Iron 
Guard,” an anti-Semitic society 
with strong Nazi leanings. The 
Duca Cabinet had been under fire 
for not taking more active meas- 
ures against the movement, which 
had gained strength in recent 
months. Following a series of 
riots in November, the Cabinet de- 
cided to deal severely with Fascist 
and other anti-Semitic tendencies. 
If the movement was allowed to 
gain momentum it was feared that 
relations with Soviet Russia would 
be impaired. 

The Liberal Party, of which 
Premier Duca was the head, re- 
mains in power despite the politi- 
cal turmoil which followed the 
assassination. 


Latin American Revolts.—The 
political tranquility of Latin 


America was disturbed during the 
past fortnight by revolts directed 
against the governments of three 
South American countries—Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Uruguay. Dras- 
tic measures were adopted in all 
three countries to suppress the 
revolutionary activities. 

The present unrest differs from 


Jan. 5 


the epidemic of revolutions during 
1930 and 1931. Earlier revolts were 
due fundamentally to economic 
causes and were directed against 
crushing governmental debts and 
heavy taxation. The current dis- 
turbances are in each case politi - 
cal and are the protest by political 
factions against their exclusion 
from participation in government. 
x* * 

Chaco Truce Transferred.—The 
Chaco peace negotiations, now in 
the hands of a League of Nations 
commission, were transferred from 
Montevideo to Buonos Aires, on | 
Jan. 1. In the Argentina capital 
the League commissioners are 
striving to reach an agreement 
with Bolivia and Paraguay before 
midnight of Jan. 6, when the ex- 
tended armistice terminates. The 
drafting of a basis for arbitration, 
which has always proved a stum- 
bling block to peace agencies in 
the past, is the major objective of 
the League Body. 

Cuba’s President Offers to Re- 
sign.—-President Ramon Grau San 
Martin, who has held power in 
Cuba since the army revolt in 
September, 1933, will resign not 
later than May 20. President Grau 
has announced that he will turn 
over the reins of governments 
after the election of a Constituent 
Assembly in April. The Assembly 
will draw up a new constitution 
for Cuba and establish a pro- 
visional government to act until 
general clections can be held. 

¢ 

Communism in China.—China’s 
Central Government at Nanking 
has made little headway in sup- 
pressing the revolt in Fukien 
Province during the past fort- 
night. Rebel forces, including the 
famous Nineteenth Route Army, 
have extended their influence over 
a large area and defeated Nan- 
king troops at many points. 

What is mo: disturbing to Nan- 
king is the spread of Communism 
among the rebel armies. Chang 
Kai-shek, Generalissimo of the 
Central Government, has been 
waging a bitter war against Com- 
munism in the interior of China. 
and the extension of Communist 
activity to Fukien is an added 
threat to his power. 

British and American consular 
authorities have advised their na- 
tionals in the war zone to proceed 
to Amoy, a treaty port on the 
coast, for refuge during the fight- 
ing. More than 200 American ' 
missionaries in the Northern part 
of the Province have taken refuge 
in Foochow, but many more re- 
main in inland stations despite 


consular warnings to evacuate. | 


orbitant profit, four or five 


as he is entitled to? 


Mr. HILL. Somebody is getting it. I do 
not know who it is. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. At $2 a gallon I un- 


$350.000,000 from spiritous liquors. 

Mr. HILL. That will include customs 
| duties also. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. How many 
coes the gentleman estimate? 

Mr. HILL. We estimate 150,000,000 gal- 


gallons 


-Jons at $2. which will be $300.000,000, and 


HOW HOUSE F ELT ABOUT IT 


then we estimate we will probably get $75,- 
000.000 more from customs, making-a total 
of $375.000,008% 

_Mr. O'CONNOR. In my opinion, you will 
get $375,000.00 from_ spiritous 
liquors unless you have a tax of at least $5 


| Effect on Demand 


Mr. HILL. I agree with the principle un- 
derlying the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois as to the relationship be- 
jween price and tax. but I think he is 
going too strong on the matter of tax. 

Mr. CELLER. Did the committee con- 
sider the matter of having freer importa- 
tion of ‘whisky in order that we might 
get better whisky drunk in this country? 
We have only 1,000,000 gallons of old 


times aS much; necessary revenue from liquor. 
‘to the country with that persuasive ar- 


We went 


gument, and I am firmly convinced tha’ 


if we had not had the opportunity o: 


using this argument, that repeal mean‘ 
needed revenue for our Government, we 
would not have had repeal for at least 
10 years. Now that we have got repeal 
accomplished I am not going to run ou. 


on the promises we made to our citizens. 


There was without question an under- 
Standing in this House and in that other 
body that in the event of repeal the tax 
on whisky would be about $6 per gallon 
Every committee and subcommittee of the 
“wet” groups that had anything to do 
with the repeal resolution had that idea 
definitely in mind. Now, are we so-called 
“wets” going to back out on the represen- 


_ tations Wwe made to the 4merican people? 


| Distillers’ 


Position 


Now, what has inappened? It must bz 
understood that these “legitimate” dis- 
tillers have only one concern. and that is 
their own pocketbooks. 

All over this Capitol Building, all over 
the White House, all over the Treasury 


‘Department, I can see, as can anybody 


has been emblazoned a slogan, 


whisky, I understand. Everything else 1s | 


voung and therefore very immature and 
bad for the health of the Nation. Should 
there not be some method by which we 
could get better whisky and get it from 
sources that now have it, namely. 
England, and elsewhere? 

Mr. HILL. It is a matter of generel 
knowledge that the importers are moving 
heaven and earth to get import quotas. 
They are going to bring in all the outside 
whisky that will be permitted, and we 
think that for the first year we will ¢>t 
all the imports possible at the rate of $5 
a gallon, plus the internal tax of $1.10 
or $2. whichever may be the final action 
of the Congress, and thereby replenish 
our Treasury to that extent. 

After that time the tariff tax may have 
to be reduced. 


Need of Revenue 


Mr. O'CONNOR, I have. for a long time, 
had a conviction of what should be the 
tax on liquor. I have no interest directiy 
or indirectly in any distillery or any 
wholesaler or any retailer of rum or in 
any bootlegger. 

My concern is with the consumer sec- 
ondly and with the Government which 1 
represent, first. I know how we secured 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment‘. 
Some of us here in this House “turned 
somersaults” for the last 11 vears endeav- 
Oring to get that amendment out of the 
Constitution. 
and the sometimes unfair attacks and im- 
'putations from the “drys,” but we kept 
plugging, when along came the depres- 
and the Government was in dire 
need of revenue. 

Then we who took some part in tie 
movement {for repeal, 
the idea to the American people that the 


Way to balance the Budget was to repea! 
tiller at the present time is getting an 


the Eighteenth. Amendment and get the 


Canada. Well, 


there 
a slogan 
sold through the newspapers with their 
huge liquor ads. a slogan sold to the Con- 
gress—ves; sold to the high executives 
in the Capitol. This is it: “High taxes 
mean the continuance of the bootlegger.’ 
this bromide has been propagaied 


who has eyes with which to see, 


by the distillers and their lobbyists to such 


We withstood the ridicule . 


, Bootleggers and speak-easies are selling , and if it is not placed within the reach’ 


American 
proceeded to sell | 


an extent that it presents the greatest 
cbstacle some of us have in trying to get 
fair revenue for our Government out v! 
whisky. 

Let me tell you what the sfogan should 
be. It is not, “High taxes mean the con- 
tinuation of the bootlegger.” It is. “High 
prices mean the continuation of the boo;- 
legger.” The bootlegger will not continuc 
in the business if the profits are oniy 
nofmal. He will only stay in the busi- 


ness so long as the present extortionate 
prices are maintained. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
going to be and there is today a lot of 
bootlegging in wines. Not all of the boot- 
legging is confired to hard liquor. Cali- 
fornia and Ohio and New York cham- 
pagnes are being sold with fake French 
labels on them. The trick comes in listin: 
the vintage. 

French wines ordinarily are very cheap 
but just as soon as you put the vintage 
date on the bottle. the vintage of a good 
year, that wine is verv valuable. Ii con - 
mands high prices; 1912 to 1919 French 
champagnes are almost out of the miar- 
ket. If you get a bottle of Nev York 
or California wine with a French abe, 
on it marked °‘1912" or “1919.” you wil’ 
pay from $7 to $15 a bottle for it. If you 
buy it in a speak-easy, vou will pay $20 
for it, and vou will get the same California 
or New York wines that you might bu’ 
_—— ordinary circumstances for $2.50 
or $2. 

There is so litile difference between good 
champagne and wine and 
French champagne and wine that it takes 
a connoisseur to tell the difference. The 
bootlegger gets « vast difference in price 


falsely 
prices. 
I am sorry that it is not possible, under 
the rules of the House, to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill that would provide for a 
complete embargo on French wines and 
brandies. It ought to be done. 
to be done in the interest of good busi- 
ness. It ought to be done as a protective 
measure for the vineyards of America. 


Liquor Regulation 


Mr. BOILEAU (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman and members, I believe our first 
consideration should be the proper regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic and the second 
consideration should be that of raising 
revenue. I do not believe that we can 
compete with the bootlegger if we raise the 
iax on liouor as high as is now contem- 
plated. We conicmplate a tax of $2 a gal- 
lon. It is an assured thing that the vari- 
ous Scates will also place a high consump- 
tion tax on distilled liquors. Assuming 
ihat the States impose a tax of from 50 
cents to $1 per gallon. the tax to the ulti- 
mace consumer will be $2.50 to $3 a gallon 
on the liquor. 

In so :ar as beer is concerned, I want 
iO say that a tax of $5 per barrel is far 
too high. We were told by the brewers 
‘ast Spring that if we put a tax of $5 a 
barrel on beer that we would be able to 
get a good 5-cent glass of beer. It is true 
you cen go to some pleces today and get 
a glass of beer for a nickel, but it is one 
of those small e2lasszs. and if you wan a 
reasonably lavge glass of beer you have 
iO pay a dime ior it at almost any place 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Has -the gentleman 
ooked into the question far enough to 
determine whether the excessive price of 
beer is the fault of the brewer or the re- 
tailer? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I believe it is largely 
due to the high tax that the Government 
has placed upon it and also due to the fact 
that the brewers are getting too much for 
their beer. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. When we levied a 
tax of $5 a barrel on beer we were told by 
ihe brewers that they could produce and 
sell good beer for 5 cents a glass. 
not being done, and I have wondered 
whether the trouble is with the whole- 
saler or the retailer. 


Chance for Bootleggers | 


Mr. COCHRAN ‘(Dem.), of Missouri. Mr 
Chairman, I regret very much to find my- 
self in opposition to the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. O'Connor]. but today we 
are in complete disagreement. The gen- 
ileman wants to place a tax of $5 to $7 
a gallon on whisky. In mg opinion he 
seekS LO create a condition by an act voi 
Congress that will be equivalent to the 


condition which existed under the Eight- 
Under the Eighteenth | 
Amendment the rich could get all the good | 
liquor and wines they desired. To place a_ 
O'Connor suggests on 
whisky would create that same condition. | 


eenth Amendment. 


tax such as Myr. 
The rich will ‘be able to get the good 
whisky and the poor will be forced to go 
to the bootlegger. 

The price of liquor must be placed 
within the reach of all in this country. 


This is 


} 


labeled champagne at very high | 


It ought | 


“March of Alphabetical Groups 


|. Activities During the Week of the Various Emergency 


Agencies of the Recovery Program 


A A A—Asricultural Adjustment Admin- 
_ istration, The 50 cents that was 
to be added to the processing tax on hogs 
Jan. 1 was postponed for one month. 
Farmers complain that \the tax is taken 
out of the price paid them for their hogs. 
The adininistrative force of the AAA was 
reorganized under Chester C. Davis, as 
administrator. It was the first sweeping 
reorganization of any emergency group. 
Introduced into the House was a bill to 
include beet cattle in the list of basic 
commodities eligible to receive bounties. 
CCC —Civilian Conservation Corps. Be- 

tween 30,000 and 40.000 men being 
hired to bring camps to full quota of 300,- 
000. Educational program ararngements 
for CCC is in progress. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation on Jan. 1 placed a 
Federal assurance behind the first $2,500 
in each bank account in the 13.500 banks 
which had been admitted to membership 
in the Corporation. President Roosevelt 
declared that coming of deposit insurance 
a signal for “renewed faith.” 


F FC AwFederal Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Next week President 
Roosevelt will request Congress to guaran- 
tee the principal as well as interest in 
$2,000,000.000 worth of bonds which the 
FFCA authorized last Summer to trade 
for farm mortgages in distress. Mort- 
gage holders have been reluctant to accept 
the bonds in exchange for mortgages with 
only an interest guarantee; the President 
proposes the bonds now be made the 
equivalent of Government bonds. 


» —Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
FERA ministration, Adminisirator 
Hopkins estimates that relief funds suf- 
ficient to last until April 1 but $100,.000,- 
000 will be needed by June 30. 


FS R ((—Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 

tion. This agency, with the 
broadest charter of any Government cor- 
poration, got $25.000.000 ‘o start on a 
program of farm land buying. The Gov- 


‘ernment finds it cheaper to buy up poor 


lands than to pay rent ‘to keep acres out 
of cultivation on a yearly basis. 


HOLC—Hom Owners’ Loan Corpora- 

tion on Jan. 5, six months 
after the opening of its first State office, 
announced it had poured out more than 
$103,000,000 to home owners in need of aid 
with their mortgages. 


ational Labor Board. The dis- 

pute between the United Mine 
Workers and the Frick Coal Company, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, over what constitutes collective 
bargaining, was before the Labor Board 
during the week. Another collective bar- 
gaining case, involving a hosiery company 
in Tennessee, was to be decided by the 
Board after a hearing. The company had 
refused to arbitrate. 


N R AwWNational Recovery Administra- 

tion. Senator Borah opened the 
fight to make anti-trust laws apply to in- 
dustries operating under the Blue Eagle. 
This would take from industry the incen- 
tive it had for accepting the law. General 
Johnson got authority to sign minor 
codes, speeding up self-governing consti- 
tutions for the smaller industries. A new 
plan for enforcement of codes with final 
investigation and prosecution in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission was an- 
nounced. Blue Eagles were withdrawn 
from three cleaners and dyers, the first to 
be punished under any regular permanent 
code. 


PW A—Public Works Administration. 

Approximately 400 applications 
for public works projects being received 
weekly. Appropriation of PWA funds to 
Federal projects previously rejected by 
Congress, criticized by members of Con- 
gress, 


RF Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion, which has helped almost 5,- 
000 banks rebuild their capital structures 
to qualify for the FDIC, passed the last of 
the applications for new capital on Jan. 
3, concluding the first stage of the bank 


rehabilitation. 
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of all, then you are going to have a reac- 

tion thet all will regret. Are you going to 
wlace whisky at a price where the boot- 
leeger will remain in the nicture? I havi 
been fighting for many years for the repeal 
of the Eithteenth Amendment. but I knov 
that if the same conditions are going t 

exist in the future as existed during the 
period of prohibition then we are going to 
witness a reaction, and gentlemen should 
not forget there is nothing to prevent 
another Eighteenth Amendment or some 
other such amendment being placed back 
in the Constitution. 

It is not only the duty of the Conercss 
but the duty of every State and city law- 
making body to see that there is no 
profiteering in liquor, that the public is 
not gouged, that the price is brought down. 
We did not repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment so a few could get rich. 


I would like +o see the tax remain at | 


$1.10. but it is necessary to go to $2 in | 
order to raise the needed revenue, and | 
am in full agrement with the committe 
I say. 
if you listen to some of those who are ad- 
vocating a high tax. a $5 or $7 tax. you 
are going to create a condition that we 
will all be sorry for. 
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consolidated rept.. more than 57 p. c. of 
disability cases found not to be service- 


Wild Lite 
Bird life curiosities in forests of La Hotte 
Mountains of Haiti described ..ccsseeses Sid 
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EARNERS FEDERAL PAYROLL 


22 Million Depend f 
On Government 
Projects | 


PPROXIMATELY six and a quarter. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON THE FEDERAL PAYROLL: 
MORE THAN 6,000,000 WORKERS RECEIVING GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


Farmers, Industry, 
Home Owners 


Also Aided 


million persons in America are 

drawing pay checks from the Federal 
Government. 

A review of the regular, emergency 


ON 


PERCENTAGE OF COUNTRY’S WORKERS 


FEDERAL PAYROLL 


public Jan. 5. The Commission listed 
the following eight changes as neces- 


UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


and relief establishments of the Gov- 
ernment shows that almost one out 
of every six wage-earners in the coun- | 
try is being paid by the Federal tax- | 
payers. 

In addition, the survey shows, there 
are another two and three-quarter | 
million persons who are beneficiaries 
of the Government, receiving checks | 
directly from the Federal Treasury. 

And a final 13,000,000, the estimated 


768,270 PERSONS ON 
GOVERNMENT PAYROLL 


_sary to the civil service system: 

/ 1. To limit veteran preference to 
those honorably discharged from the 
'military branches after service in time 
of war, their widows, and their wives 
under certain conditions. 

| 2. To authorize the Civil Service 
Commission to investigate and con- 


ciliate differences—arising out of re- 
-movals, reductions, or suspensions— 
/between employes and their superiors, 
the decisions of the Commission to be 
binding, with no appeal except to the 


number on relief rolls, are receiving 
indirectly financial aid from the Fed-,| 
eral Government in part at least, ac-, 
cording to the Departmental figures. 
Total 22 Million 
Six and a quarter million employes. 
2,761,700 beneficiaries and 13,000,000! 
partial, indirect beneficiaries. Such is! 
the load being carried by the Federal 
Treasury, a total of more than 22,000.- | 
000 peaple. 
Over and above this total are all, 
the farmers, home builders and own- 
ers, banks, railroads, insurance com- | 
panies, exporters and other businesses 


President of the United States. 
| 3. To place in the competitive class- 


176,475 


ified service postmasters at first, sec- 
ond, and third-class offices. 

Other- administrative offices which 
are not policy-determining, such as 
collectors of customs and collectors of 
internal revenue, as ‘well as deputy 
collectors of internal revenue, deputy 
marshals, and most attorneys, should, 


- 


in the opinion of the Commission, also 
be brought within the competitive 
classified service. 

Retirement Age of 60 
| 4. To establish a uniform optional 


and individuals who have obtained 
Government loans from the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation, the) 
Farm Credit Administration, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation or | 
some similar institution. 

By far the largest block of em- 
ployes or beneficiaries are those on re- 
lief rolls. In each of the 48 States the 


Federal Government is paying at least 
a part of the relief costs. In some of 
them, the Federal Relief Administra- 
tion explains, a lack of State and local 
funds has forced the Federal Govern- 
ment to supply all money. 


1933 


Pwa | 


aN 


i! | 


retirement age of 60 years after 30 
‘years of service. 

5. To provide annuity for employes 
retired because of physical disability 
who recover before reaching the auto- 
/matic retirement age and who fail 


yy 


/ 4 \ 


6,249,888 


of reinstatement through no fault of 
their own within the 90-day limit pro- 
‘vided by law. 

6. To permit an employe or an- 
nuitant to designate a beneficiary, or 
beneficiaries, to whom the amount to 


his individual credit in the retirement 
fund would be paid in case of his 
death. 


Millions Pain Industry | 

The millions peing disbursed from. 
the Treasury in this type of relief 
do not go directly by check to those 
receiving it. It is paid out through — 
State relief organizations. Most of it 
is matched to some degree by State 
money. These persons are, therefore, 
the most far-removed of those draw- 
ing funds from the Treasury. 

The second largest block of those 
people who are drawing money direct- 
ly from the Treasury in the form of 
pay checks for various types of made- 
work relief such as civil works, public 
works, or the Citizens’ Conservation 
Corps. Of these there are almost five 
and a half million—5,436,000—and 
their number is due to increase as the 
billions. alloted for public works finds |! 
Hs way into pay envelopes. As yet 
PWA cash payments have been com- ing to the Relief Administration. An-| 
paratively small. : other million are at work on public! 

‘This great block of almost five and works projects, drawing their money | 
a half million persons make up the through contractors who funds come 
reemployed army through which the. entirely or in part from the Federal. 


Government is endeavoring to restore 
mass purchasing power and recovery. 
Its enrollment on the Treasury’s books 
has swollen the Government’s pay roll 
to a new peace-time record. 

The Treasurer of the United States 
had to hire a new force of 1,000 per- 
sons and rent a whole floor in a pri- 
vate building in Washington to pay 
out the Civil Works checks alone. The 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving ran, 


checks necessary. 


sons are drawing pay checks, accord- 


acreage or for veterans’ benefits and 13,00 0,000 obtaining 


Treasury. Another 297,000 members of 


the Citizen’s Conservation Corps, are 
being paid directly by Treasury 
checks. 

Third largest group, ranking after 
the indirect relief beneficiaries and 
the work-relief employes in numbers, 
are the direct cash beneficiaries re-— 


ceiving Government checks for agri- 


cultural adjustment or veterans’ bene- 
fits. 


1,061,700 veterans were drawing checks 
for pension or insurance benefits dur- | 
ing December of last year. 

Smallest group of all is the em- 
ployes in the Government's regular 
executive, military, judicial and legis- 


Rig 


“A RAILROAD CAN'T 

GO FARTHER 

THAN ITS TRACKS” 

HAT used to be true of 

all railroads. It is no 

lenger true of the Penn- 
sylvania. 


And for many shippers, 
the intercity truck used to 
be more convenient than the 
train. But shipping over the 
Pennsylvania is now just as 
convenient and flexible as 
shipping by truck. HEN you send a letter by 

mail, you just give it to your 
postman. Another postman deliv- A 
ers it where you want it to go. 


With the added economy 
and dependability of the 
railroad. 

For shippers, this means 
better freight service. For 
the tax-paying public, it 
means less congestion and 
wear on the highways. 


Shipping less-than-carload 
freight over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is now just as easy as that! 


One 


lecti 
sylv 
will 
serv 


All you-do is telephone your 
Pennsylvania freight agent. A truck 
calls at your house or factory door, 
and takes your shipment to the 
train. At the end of the rail haul, 


ALL YOU DO 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DO 


your door 


comes the Pennsylvania Railroad—to collect 
or deliver your freight 


another truck delivers it right to 
your consignee’s door. 


takes full responsibility throughout! 
One phone call—One agency— 


door job. No more worry about col- 


IS TELEPHONE — 


| 


nd the Pennsylvania Railroad 


charge for the whole door-to- 


ons and deliveries. The Penn- 
ania Railroad does it all! 

our Pennsylvania freight agent 
give you full details of this new 
ice. Call him today. 


employes 


| through on nearly 100 per cent sched- 


lative establishments. They, compris- 
ing the continuing skeleton of central 
government, number less than 813,900 
compared with 5.436.000 work-relief 
and 2,761,000 cash bene- 
ficiaries. 

They are not necessarily the lightest 
burden on the Treasury. They are 
paid more than the members of the 
work-relief corps, and they draw pub- 


Together these two groups in- | lic money more consistently than most | 
extra shifts to print out the blank’ volve 2,761,700 persons. Approximately | Of the beneficiaries. 

| 1,700,000 farmers are to receive checks | 
For Civil Works alone 4,139,000 per- | for acreage reduction or similar plans; | are divided into 588.035 in the execu~ | aqministration. 


The 813,888 of them on the pay roll 


tive division, 214,117 in the military | 
forces, 3,301 on judicial staffs and! 
8,435 in the legislative establishment | 
There are all sorts of subdivisions. 


| 


--- 


And Wider Service 
In Postal System 


HE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

hires more people than any other 

employer in the country, if not in the 
world. 

Prosperity days found the force 
totaling 255,000. Now it is down to 
235,000. But this decline in the pay 
roll has helped in the $80,000,000 sav- 
ing in operating costs which the De- 
partment effected in the fiscal year 
1933. 

Postal balance sheets for the fiscal 
year showed a 112-million-dollar bal- 
ance on the deficit side, but this was 
only a little more than half of the 
deficit the year before. And Post- 
master General James A. Farley in his 
annual report says that non-postal 
items such as subsidies caused more 
than half of the 1933 deficit. 

Ideas For Future 

The Department has big ideas for 
the future and has developed a num- 
ber of plans to improve its service. 
Already pending in Congress are De- 
partment bills to provide for picking 
up of parcel mail from places of mail- 
ers; construction of new post offices; 
and increase of the postal savings limit 
from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Mr. Farley submits a number of new 
recommendations which Would au- 
thorize continuance of temporary or 
emergency star-route service for four 
years; contracting for air mail serv- 
ice in Alaska; and providing the same 
penalties for assaults upon custodians 
of Government money or property as 
are now provided for assaults upon the 
custodians of mail matter. 

Rural delivery routes are shrinking 
in number, due mainly to consolida- 
tions of service as vacancies occur in 
the rural carrier force, investigations 
having shown that service to patrons 
would not be impaired. 

Cost of flying mail over air routes 
was pinched down to 54 cents per 
mile from the 1932 figure of 62 cents. 
Although eight pilots perished during 
the year, an improvement in the 
safety factor in planes was noted. 
This means one pilot fatality to every 
4.488.726 miles flown. 

100 Per cent Record 
Air mail to Latin America went 


ule. The New York-Montreal line had 
a performance record of 99.62 per cent. 
Postal savings went up $409,000,000 
for the fiscal year, amounting on June 
30 to $1,203,.842.759.30. This growth, 
despite the moratorium was no great- 
er than that for the previous year. 

Mailing’ of publications, second- 
class, totaled just under a billion 
pounds, a decrease of 22 per cent as 
compared with the 1932 fiscal year. 

Mailers are getting their addresses 
out in better shape, undelivered letters 


ES THE REST | 


falling away 38 per cent. About $63.,- 


000 was found in letters. of which 
$44,000 was restored to owners. | 


Twenty-two million persons in the United States are now receiving money directly or indirectly from the Federal Government. In addition to the 6,249,- 
888 individuals on Uncle Sam’s pay rolls at the end of 1933, the largest number in our history, there were 2,750,000 receiving checks for reducing crop 


indirect financial relief aid. 


within these categories. Of the 588,035 
executive employes, for instance, 80. 
per cent are under civil service, slight- 
ly more than 98.4 per cent work out- | 
side the City of Washington, D. C., 
and by far the largeSt groups are 
working, not for the NRA, AAA or 


other alphabetical groups, but for the! 
routine departments. 

More than a half of them work for’ 
the Post Office Department. Another | 
large group works for the Veterans’, 


Within the military forces are 134,- 
617 soldiers and 179,700 sailors. 
8.435 employes of the _ legislative 
branch are divided among the offices | 


the Office of the Architect of the 


lation, around them surges the peren- 


| question of civil service reform. 
The) 


7. To place the entire administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

8. To extend the principle of uni- 
-— form and coordinated administration 
Capital and the Government Printing ©f, the Classification of positions and 
Office Salary Standardization to those posi- 

; tions in the field service, the salaries 

It is around the 588,035 regular em- ,of which are now required by law 
ployes of the executive branch that | (46 Stat. 1003) to be adjusted by the 
most of the Government's employ- | and 
ment problems seethe. They are the 

. SO far a: y be practicable, 
ones subjected to the 15 per cent pay to as rates established i this Act 
cut which President Roosevelt is now! (the Classification Act of 1923, ag 
recommending be modified to 10 per, 2mended) for positions in the depart- 
cent, from their ranks went the em-. aati services in the District of 

olumbia.” 
“ne dropped under ecenomy legis-| phat Civil Service Rule I be amend- 
ed by Executive order so as to re- 
quire the head of a department or 
That this question, dating back to! independent establishment to take the 
the post-Civil War period, will be up disciplinary action recommended by 
before Congress again was forecast' the Commission in any case in which 


of the Senators and Representatives,!by the annual report of the Civil it is shown that an employe has vio- 


Reduction of Costs. 


Service Commission which was made | lated the political-activity rule. 


WELL-KNOWN to millions of telephone users 


is the circular emblem of 


Its importance is not in its 


design but in what it represents. Back of it 


is the far-flung organization that enables you 


to talk to almost any one 


auy time. It is the mark of a friendly service. 

The Bell System consists of twenty-four 
regional companies, each attuned to the needs 
of the territory it serves. There is also the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, working cease- 
lessly and scientifically to improve the scope 
and value of your telephone. There is the 
Western Electric Company, specializing in 
the economical production of telephone 


equipment of the highest 


nating and assisting the work of the operat- 
ing companies, Bell Laboratories and Weest- 
ern Electric, is the-.American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It looks upon the 


BELL 


operation of telephone service as a public 
trust and is owned largely by the people it | 
serves, There are today nearly 700,000 stock- 
holders of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. They represent a cross-section of the 
American people; they come from every walk 
of life and live in every state of the Union. No 
one owns as much as one per cent of its stock, 


the Bell System. 
plain and simple 


— anywhere — at 


Everything has been planned and organ- 
ized for one specific purpose —to give you 
the best possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost. That is the ideal and 
the goal. That is why the work of improve: 
ment goes steadily on. 


A telephone serves you in many ways each day. It 
runs your errands; takes you to friends and brings 
them to you; speeds aid in sickness or emergency. 
It does these things and many more—for a few cents 
a day. The Business Office of your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company, or any employee, will gladly take 
your order. 


quality. Co-ordi- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FINANCE 


Federal Control 
Of State Banks 


I. C. C. Extends Control to Charts Prepare« by Department of Commerce of Unite. States Government LEGEND " : 
Thin ot Past ||_ Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 1992 Beat Depression 
. plosives have greatly increased because 0! 


quantities of such materials needed tor | . ‘ 
Deposit Insurance Covering various Works projects. AN(FERIMAR] APR.IMAY [JU JANIFEBIMAR, APR. |MAY JUN, JUL. |AUGJSEPT.|OCT DEC. 100 APR. IMAY JUL. DEC. At Last ent 
13,500 Banks Force; Director of Service, Interstate Commerce | I P 
RFC Debentures for Sale Commission, who regulated 80 


To Employ Idle Money 


Most of the banking and credit au- time since the World War. Hardest hii by hard times have been 
thorities of the Federal Government have A new factor is the use of trucks. The 60 . end arin one oon ee 20 the Nation's railways, which have watched 
spent a major part of their time sinc® I. C. C. is now drawing up regulations | a Sa ye eo traffic tumble more and more with each 
March, 1933, in liquidating the results ct for handling explosives by trucks whith | fl so passing month. 
the ' shows trend of domestic business ITUMINOUS production in week ended Dec. ] ECLINE in automobile production for week Piled on top of that has been ever- 

én conditions during year. Most of the avyail- 23 showed slight loss from week before, ended Dec. 30 greater than seasonal rate. increasing competition from trucks, buses, 
on care! able indicators show greater activity at the daily average being 197,000 tons against 1.227,- output estimated by Cram’s reports at 13,896 airplanes, and other forms of transport. 

1. President Roosevelt ss ed ee vig leading industries, such as steel, operating at preduction improved by the advent of severe and 25,600 a year ago. Strikes and changes erating costs, lowered rates, speeded up 

rer t + + - safety, and eliminated much waste. 
Federal reserve system which he had The Securities Act : Now things are lookin icular] 
seized as part of the banking holiday. STEEL OUTPUT FIRM LUMBER PRODUC TION UP MORE BUILDNG NOTED from the freight side, most important 

2. The Federal Deposit InSurance Cor- | H di elie revenue maker. The Interstate Com- 
poration, created by an act passed by the Is t a rian icap to 100 100 -——— 8 m2rce Commission points to this improve 
special session of Congress as a measure . 9 se ae ment in its annual report, just made 
tu restore confidence In banks, on Jan, ? ba . public. 
put what amounts to a Federal guarantee Pro er Financing! a Since early 1930, except for seasonal 
behind $2.500 of every deposit account 60 


in the 13,500 banks which were able io. 
qualify for membership in the insurance 
fund. 


RFC Offer to Banks 


sumed. This relapse lasted until the low 

3. To strengthen the capital structures T F; Y | 0! point of March, 1933. 
of banks immediately after the banking oO mancmes 5 Car: (ONSIDERING the two holiday periods, out- RODUCTION of lumber showed a slight ‘ONTRACTS for construction projects in 37 jf improvement Since March 
holiday Congress gave the Reconstruction Tork Is Reviewed “4 put percentage of steel showed little gain in week over previous week when out- States east of the Rocky Mountains the | wh i 
Finance Corporation power to buy pre- Work | change from week before. Shipments reached put dropped to lowest mark for any week full first fortnight of December totaled more than ee a ae petra es at aioe 
ferred stock in banks. The RFC has: ; — = | a peak rarely exceeded in a year’s final week. week since September. Orders booked show 50 per cent more than total for entire month 1932 levels, sometimes within speaking 
000. Condition due mainly to requirement that buy- recovery from the reaction that followed buy- of December last year, according to F. W. 

ese purchases have resulted in piling up emitte rhe 


idle cash in the banks the RFC last wees 

offered to sell the bank its debentures 
bearing 2'2 per cent interest. Thus banks 
could put idle money to work. 


The President's proclamation, issued | ‘criminal, would remain. 100 in recent, months, although it is not 
through the Treasury Department, re-| Shackled by stringent penalties for, a6 | close predepression levels. 
turning banks outside the Federal reserve | misleading statements or omissions In Reviewing the railway situation, the 
system to control of State banking au-! security descriptions, brokers, directors, 60 : : | “ Commission says: 
thorities was largely to clear up possible underwriters, executives, accountants have | mn fe | “AR important feature of railway re- 
legal questions. trembled over the prospect of signing a 60 becca Se Wise as covery is a well balanced adjustment of 

When he took control of the banking securities registration statement filed with a railway charges, railway wages, and the 
system and ordered the seven-day holiday ‘the Federal Trade Commission. 20 general price level. We had occasion to 


by executive order late on the night of 
March 5, President Roosevelt, using a war- 


| Safeguarded Handling 


Of Explosive Freight 


ihe movement in recent months large 


handling of explosives by railroads sinct 
1908. 
moved. he says, 


is greater than at 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Contends It Is no Obstacle. 


1933 Securities Act was mentioned. 
In reply, it has been told officially that 


any revision would straighten out a lew) 
kinks, but the liability features, civil and 


Obstacles Denied 


But here is the Trade Commission in its 


time emergency law, specifically included | annual report ‘prepared some months 


the General Rate Level Investigation of 
. eatencay a 832 tons previous week. Only classification against 3,366,000. Market influenced by com- pared with 306,000. Market more active than os ; 
in his order all banks whether they were’ ago but just released) promising that that showed increase was ore. General reces- paratively small operations and appeared to usual in a Christmas week and prices fluc- — sae Cee ee ee, ae 
Federal, State or private institutions. “neither the act nor its administration sion ascribed to seasonal causes and totals for 


Emergency Law Invoked 


On March 10. by an Executive Order . 


issued under the Emergency Banking Act 


which had been rushed through Congress. | 
the President returned to State authori- | 


ties the power to license and reopen banks | 
outside the reserve system. Sincg that | 
time State authorities have been? func- 
tioning almost normally. The new proc- 
lamation cleared up lingering legal doub‘s 

The Federal insurance of bank deposits 
was a unique experiment in banking urged 
in the last session of Congress as vital 
to rebuilding national confidence in banks. 
At present it means that the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation covers $2,500 
on each deposit in its member banks. De- 
positors are “insured” for a return of that 
amount. 

Inca letter to Walter J. Cummings, head 
of the Corporation, President Roosevelt 
called this new insurance a cause for re- 
newed faith.” Mr. Cummings had told 
the President that 13,500 banks had been 
insured, only 141 rejected and $325,000,000 
collected from the Treasury, Federal re- 
serve banks and insured banks to form 
the original insurance backlog. 


Relief to Farmers Mainly 


Used to Reduce Debt Load ! 


Farmers used nine-tenths of the $123,- 
174,109 they borrowed from Federal land 
banks between May 1 and Dec. 23 to re- 
finance existing debts, the Farm Credit 
Administration announced Jan. 1. In addi- 


tion they borrowed $59,287,526 from the | 
$200,000,000 fund provided by Congress to 


relieve the pressure of farm debts. 

One-sixth of the borrowing farmers 
Stated that creditors granted a reduction 
in the amount of the loan before it was 
refinanced. The reduction averaged 23 per 
cent of the amount owed. 


| will offer any serious obstacle to the legiti- | 


mate financing of legitimate business. 

Most new securities, since the act went 

mmto effect last Summer, have sought 
money for mining, liquor, or investment 
trust shares. Only a few industrial is- 
sues have been launched by timorous 
| management. 
. All it wants to do, says the Commis- 
sion, is to see that the public gets full 
and accurate information about 
panies floating securities. Also, 
to prevent fraud. 

“A new era in the history of the Com- 
mission,” says the annual report. Also, 
“one of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation passed by the 73d Congress.” 

Amendments Proposed 

But the 73d Congress will have a chance 
to change the act. Amendments are in 
the making, but their future is hazy. 

The Commission has issued batches of 
rules and regulations, clearing up doubt- 
ful points in the act and laying out pro- 
cedure for security-issuing companies.. 

Other Commission achievements dur- 
ing the 1933 fiscal year are: 

Approved trade-practice rules for 17 in- 
dustries. 

Investigated 1,538 cases of alleged un- 


fair competition, docketing 264 for action. 

Issued 53 complaints charging unfair 
competition. 

Served 66 orders to desist from certain 
trade practices, 

Handled 547 cases of alleged false ad- 
vertising. 

Promoted export trade under the Webb- 
Pomerene law which exempts export as- 
sociations from anti-trust laws. 

Continued inquiry into power and gas 
utilities. 

Investigated chain-store industry, cot- 
tonseed prices, price bases, cement in- 
dustry, building materials, and corporate 


The quantity of explosives beins 
anv 


com- | 
it aims 


BUSINESS IS ACTIVE 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT DOWN 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


AUTO PRODUCTION FALLS 


ers accept deliveries before quarter’s end. 


CARLOADINGS SHOW LOSS 


ing spurt in November. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS FALL OFF 


Dodge Corporation data. 


COTTON RECEIPTS LESS 


a of revenue freight for weck ended 
wf Dec. 30 527,067 tons compared with 554,- 


week greater than in same week last year. 


COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER 


ECEIPTS of wheat at primary points fell 
off during the week, 2,192,000 bushels 


respond more to outside influences than to 
the domestic or world wheat situation. 


BOND MARKET HIGHER 


average, 58.5. Fisher data. 


eer = prices for week ended Dec. 29, err volume of trade on bond‘market 
4 based on 100 as average for 1926, rose to 

an index figure 71.8 from 71.4 the week before. 
This compares with low of 55.0 on March 3, 
and a high of 72.2 on Oct. 13. December (1932) 


reported in Christmas week, $62,610,000 par 
value, against $60,550,900 week before. 
of prices registered also was higher, $73.03, 
compared with $71.13 week before, according 
to New York Times data. 


| of cotton at primary points 
less than in week before, 233,000 bales com- 


tuated in narrow range continuing upward 
trend begun the week before. 


STOCK MARKET SLACKER 


+ 


Average 
fore. 


BANK .DEBITS SHRINK 


RESERVE LOANS 


120-~ 


USINESS defaults for last week of Decem- 

ber were 229 compared with 250 in previ- 
| ous week, according to Dun & Bradstreet. 
Same week a year ago showed 485. Failures 
in year totaled 20,307, compared with 31,822 
and 28,285 in two preceding years. 


DIMINISH 


OLUME of trade sdinaien in turnover of 
demand deposits reported by the Federal 


Reserve Banks in week ended Dec. 27 

five business day) was 23 per cent below total 

of preceding week and 7 per cent above total 

of same week last year (five business days). 


OLIDAY week slackened the trading on the 

stock market, 7 
ferred, compared with 8,716,450 the week be- 
Average prices, however, were higher, 
$86.02, compared with $85.13 in previous week, 
according to New York Times data. 


BROKERS’ LOANS GAIN 


.732,526 shares being trans- 


000 


(only $801,000, 


000,000. 


60 


MONEY MARKET STEADY 


inane to brokers and dealers rose $48,000.- 


totaled $394,000,000. Loans on securities to non- 
broker customers in New York increased $9,- 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


in week ended Dec. 27 to total of 
000. In same week of 1932 such loans 


| sion in S&bmitting to the Senate Dec. 31 


Gain by Railways 
In Their Effort to 


Revenues and to Meet 
New Competition 


| variations, rail business showed a steady 
| dow nward trend to August, 1932. A tem- 
porary upturn lasted until the following 
December, when the toboggan was re- 


distance of 1931 revenues. 

Passenger business hasn't been so good, 
although the Summer of 1933 brought en- 
couragement. 

| Employment of labor has been going 


consider the relation of the prices of 
commodities and railway freight rates in 


the rate level was high compared with 
the price level, it was impossible to re- 
‘quire them to be brought together by a 
general rate reduction. 

Voluntary Reductions 

| “Nevertheless, by the force of com- 
petition, carriers are voluntarily making 
reductions in rates and fares. It is ob- 
viously not desirable to restrict this com- 
petition in so far as it is conducted on 
a fair basis.” 

Coming into the rail picture as a new 
factor, the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, Joseph B. Eastman, acting 
under Presidential mandate, is studying 
wages, service, tax burdens, and similar 
_angles of the transportation situation. 
His recommendations, when made, will be 
transmitted by the I. C. C. to the Presi- 
| dent and to Congress. 


Financial Activities 
| Of Retail Chain Stores 


| Many retail chains devote a large share 
of their capital to outside operations, such 
as investment in securities and real estate, 
and at the same time earn a substantial 
amount on such activities. This finding 
was made by the Federal Trade Commis- 


the last of its chain-store studies. 

In analyzing operating expenses of re- 
tail chains, the Commission found the 
most important items to be salaries, wages 
-and bonuses, rent, advertising, and depre- 
ciation.» Salaries, wages and bonuses in- 
creased from 11.83 per cent of sales in 
1922 to 12.55 per cent in 1930. This item 
represented more than half of total ex- 
| penses. 
| Rent is the second largest item, ranging 
‘from 1 to 20 per cent of sales and from 
| 4 to 40 per cent of total expenses, depend- 
| ing on the kind of business. 


| 
Injunction Against NRA 
| Issued in Connecticut 


MARTAPR. MAYLIUNTJUL. 


A PERMANENT ‘NEW ‘DEAL’ 


ERIMAR MAY AU OCT. 


market conditions disturbed hardly 
at all by the holiday demand for currency, 


DEC. 


Reserve Board's statement of 
member banks in 90 leading cities showed 
loans to trade decreased $85,000,000. Loans on 


4 ND-OF-HOLIDAY demand for currency sig- 
nalized by decline of $25,000,000 in money 
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PRESIDENT TELLS OF 


AIMS 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


financial limits proposed by the Congress 

But agriculture had suffered from more 
than its debts. Actual experience with 
the operation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act leads to my belief that thus far 
the experiment of seeking a balance be- 
tween production and consumption is suc- 
ceeding and has made progress entirely 
in line with reasonable expectations toward 
the restoration of farm prices to parity. 
I continue in my conviction that industrial 
progress and prosperity can only he at- 
tained by bringing the purchasing power 
of that portion of our population which in 
one form or another is dependent upon 
agriculture up to a level which will re- 
store a proper balance between every sec- 
tion of the country and every form of 
work. 


Improved Balance 
Of National Life 
In this field, through carefully planned 


flood control, power development and land 
use policies, in the Tennessee Valley and 


of territorial expansion and of interfer- 


ezence by one nation in the internal affairs' of Government for their immediate sup- | 


of another nation. Furthermore, all of us . 


are secking the restoration of commerce in 


ot large favorable trade balances by any 
one nation at the expense of trade debits 
on the part of other nations. 

In other parts of the world, however, 
fear of immediate or future aggression and 
with this the spending of vast sums on 
armament, and the continued building up 
of defensive trade barriers, prevent any 
great progress in peace or trade agree- | 
ments. 
United States cannot take part in po- 
litical arrangements in Europe but that 
we stand ready to cooperate at any time 
in practicable measures on a world basis 
looking to immediate reduction of arma- 
ments and the lowering of the barriers 
against commerce. 

I expect to*report to you later in re- 


gard to debts owed the Government and 


| people of this country by the governments | 


(end peoples of other countries. 


| Severa! 


~hations, acknowledging the debt, have paid 


violations of law call on the strong arm 


I have made it clear that the | 


over previous week. 


of Foreign and Domestic 


pression; they cai] also on the country for 
‘an aroused public opinion. 

The adoption of the 2lst Amendment 
should give material aid to the elimina- 
tion of those new forms of crime which 
came from illegal traffic in liquor. 


I shall continue to regard it as my duty 


to use whatever means may be neces- 
‘sary to supplement State. local and pri- 
vate agencies for the relief of suffering 
caused by unemployment. With respect 
to this question, I have recognized the 
dangers inherent in the direct giving of 


Total 


*Counter entry (deduct). 


securities increased $28,000,000 and total loans 
and investments showed a loss of $28,000,000 


vailed. 


a condition not usual in that season. 
flow of currency now setting in probably will 
accentuate ease in rates that previously pre- 


Return in cire 


showed. 


weeks. 


ways which will preclude the building up | HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


Commerce of the Department of 


Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in:terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


Disorder is not an American habit. Seif 
help and self control are the essence of | 


the form of that tradition, but its spirit. 
The program itself comes from the Amer- 
ican people. 


Integrated Program 
Of National Recovery 
It is an integrated program, national in 


to save from destruction and to keep for 


1.177,491.614.92 1.078.148.073 51 


a 


the American tradition—not of -necessity | 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 


each week is calculated as a percen 
the item for any particular week is 


years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average 
Actual week for all items does not 
data plotted on chart for week ended 


crease of $195,000,000 noted in four preceding 


ulation, Federal Reserve statement 
Decline is a partial offset to the in- 


tage of this average Thus, when 
greater than the average for the 


the index number is less than 100. 
always end on same day. Latest 
Dec. 30, where availabie. 


Hearing on‘’a temporary injunction re- 
straining the NRA, the suit and coat code 
authority and the local United States 
Attorney from enforcing code provisions 
e@gainst five Connecticut concerns will be 
held before the Federal district court on 
Jan. 15. 

The concerns had complained that di- 
vision of the country into code sections 
amounted to unlawful interference. They 
claimed that the differential in minimum 
wages worked a hardship on them. Under 
the«temporary injunction, the firms are 
_allowed to pay less than the minimum 
wage prescribed in the code and the NRA 


trial plants, the waste of natural resources, 
the exploitation of the consumers of nat- 
ural monopolies, the accumulation of | 


'stagnant surpluses, child labor, and the | 


1 064, 234. 518. 40 


ruthless exploitation of all labor, the en-. 


couragement of speculation with other 


| people's money, these were consumed in | 
the fires that they themselves kindled: We | 
must make sure that as we reconstruct | 


our life there shall be no soil in which 
‘such weeds can grow again. 
‘scope. Viewed in the large, it is designed 


We have ploughed the furrow and 


1,178.581.293.38 1,079,103.148.70 


; Separation, but the impluse of common 
| purpose declares a union. In this spirit 


‘we join once more in serving the Ameri- | 


can people. 


and code authority are restrained from 
refusing to issue Blue Eagle labels to th? 
complaining factories. 

The legal staff of the NRA is studying’ 
the case, and is looking into jurisdiction 
| of the district court. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS ~~ 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


for cable transiers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


cents per fine ounce; Dec. 25. A580 


Jan..4, 43.875 cent 


cents; 


44.75. cenis: 


t Legally to 7/60 1 English 


, i Excess of credits (déduct). No statements issued Dec. 30, a holiday; on the eve of New Yar, nor on Jan. i. pound in New Yor 
4 
i 


Dec 29. 


r. which on Dec. 28 was 44.37 - 


44625 cents; Jan. 2. 44.875 cents: Jan. 


Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 
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Security Issues 
For Registration 


Delaware investment corporation, proposes | 
to issue 100.000 shares of $50 series prior pre- | 
ferred stock: 100,000 shares of $5 
preferred stock; 500,000 shares of ; 
stock and 500.000 shares of ie oy 
at a total aggregate price of $11.0 et. | 
Among Officers of the company are: Davis | 


Causes of Closing 
Of Banks As Told 
In Senate Inquiry 


WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT 


NOTEHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, RFC and PWA Spend Lion’s 
Richmond, Va., cailing for deposits of notes 
first deed of trust on real estate, Henrico, 
County. Va., for Hillcrest, Inc., a Richmond | 
real estate corporation, ina plan of reorgan- 
ization or readjustment, the issue amount- | 


Is American Capital Safe in 
Germany? Shareholders Lose 
$4,000,000 


Holding Comany Stripped of Assets by Officials of Operat- 


M. Milton, president; E. C. Huntington Jr.., 
vice president; Ralph E. Still, 


Proposed Flotations Submitted 
To Federal Trade Com miss 
sion in Past Week 


Share of Week’s Outgo— 
Expenditures Largely in Excess of Revenues 


Investigation Believed to. The Federal Trade Commission during 


ing to $198,000, face value. Members of the| While President Roosevelt was outlin- Government collected $41,000,000 in reve- 
| itt s S. Bowl L. C. larged di hedule f 
Have Set Record for ing Subsidiaries—American Embassy Makes Repre- _| the week announced the registration of the Sones ‘and ‘Mrs. Leola B. Wailing” Person 28 an enlarged spending schedule sor the nues, resulting in a deficit of $169,000, 


| | Government in his annual budget mes- | 
following securities under the Secur ities authorized to receive notices is Allen G. Col- G 000 for the week, 

lerce lins, 1210 Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. | Sage, the Government in the past week 
sentations at Berlin—Effect on Comme Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues may OYSTER HARBOR, INC., Boston. A Massachu- | 


Length; Criticism of De- 


troit House’s Management 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 


Currency, in its investigation of invest-| 
perhaps 


ment banking practices, has 
broken all records of Congress in respect 
to protracted hearings. 

After many months of comprehensive 
inquiry into confidential files of the finan- 
cial houses of J. P. Morgan, Otto Kahn. 


Is American capital safe in Germany? | 


This question has been raised as a con- 
sequence of what has been reported to 
the Department of State here as a de- 
liberate conspiracy to divest American 
shareholders of approximately $4,000:000 
in assets of a German company in which 


‘they have the controlling interest. 


and other famous American financiers. . 


after expanding into practices of mem- 
bers of the New York stock exchange and 
delving into the loan records of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group holding 
company and its subordinate units, par- 
ticularly the Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce, in a Michigan chain of banks 
the Committee is still at work without 
end in sight. Ferdinand Pecora, Com- 
mittee Counsel, relentless investigator and 
examiner of witnesses, 
weeks ahead before the committee can re- 
port final results. 


Closing Criticized 
The Guardian Detroit Union Group was 


still the subject of committee hearings 
during the past week's sessions. Resum- 


ing Jan. 3, the committee heard Bert K. erating companies at a public auction and 


Patterson, former chief national bank ex- 
aminer for Michigan, who had resigned to 
become vice president of the _ group, 
testifv, like several preceding witnesses. 
that the banks in the chain should noi 
have been closed. He recalled two in- 
stances in which advance information had 
been received of the coming of bank ex- 
aminers to look into the condition of the 
banks. He agreed he had signed reports, 
while bank examiner, that severely crit- 
icized the bank management. 


believes there are! 


The Rossia International Corporation, 
with headquarters at Hartford, Conn., has 
complained to the American Embassy in 
Berlin and to the Department here about 
a series of transactions consummated by 
ihe management board of two large Ger- 
man insurance companies. The latter 
took possession of all asets which had 


been pledged for collateral of intercom- 
pany loans and assigned it unlawfully to 
a German bank, according to a memoran- 


‘cum filed with the Department of Sta‘: 


here. Then it is claimed that arrange: 


ments were made with a rival insuranc’ 


Mr. Pecora put into the record a report. 


of the examining committee of the Guard- 

ian National Bank of Commerce in May, 

1931. which stated there had been “bad 

loans.” of various kinds. The committee 

reported then $3,097,944 loss on 268 loans. 
Bank Officers Heard 


Robert O. Lord, who was president of 
the group, and Ernest Kantzler, chair- 
man of its board of directors, were ex- 
amined Jan, 4. Mr. Kantzler is a brother- 
in-law of Edse! Ford. Mr. Pecora said 
Mr. Kantzler in Jan. 1933, reported to the 
group's 8,000 stockholders the year had 
shown a notable improvement and two 
weeks later, according to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation minutes, de- 
clared he could not see how the group 
banks and other banks could avoid clos- 
ing without a loan from the Corporation. 

Mr. Lord testified he omitted reference 
to a deficit in an annual report to stock- 
holders because that was his judgment 
and he had consulted an accounting firm 
on the subject. 
in 1932, he said, was oral only. 

The Guardian Detroit Union group last 
February asked the RFC for a $45,000,000 


His report to stockholders | 


group to sell the collateral. This wa 
frustrated and the German insurance mer: 
then bought the shares for their own op- 


at prices far below the intrinsic value ol 
the securities in question. 


Collateral Seized 


As a consequence the American stock- 
holders have lost nearly $4,000,000. The 
German insurance department under the 
ministry which preceded the Hitler regime 
approved of the acts of the German man- 
agement board which had seized the col- 
lateral even though it was pointed out at 
the time that the action meant that the 
American shareholders would be divested 
of their holdings. 

It is stated that the present German 
government has been inclined to the view 
that an injustice has been done. Negotia- 


on the ground that the collateral was in- 
sufficient. The applicants at the time 
pointed out that Henry Ford had about 
$20,000,000 in these banks and a member 
of the RFC, Mr. Levburn said, inter- 
rupted asking “Why should we bail out 
Mr. Ford?” At the same time, according 
to Mr. Leyburn, Senator Couzens threat- 
ened to “scream from the housetops” if 
the loan were made. 


tions for an amicable settlement were in 
progress until recently when the failure of 
the Reich to make restitution resulted in 
a decision of the Rossia International to 
take the case to the German courts. ' 
Under German civil law, the insurance 
department of the German government 
can be sued and recovery can be had 
against the government itself as well as 
the operating companies whose officers 
appropriated the collateral in question. 


Envoy Taking Part 


Ambassador Dodd has been instructed. 
to support vigorously the Rossia’s claim 
which was also the subject of representa- | 
tions by Ambassador Sackett based on 
protests filed by the Rossia Internationa] 
in March, 1932. Charles Denby, Jr., a 
Philadelphia attorney, 
pressing the case for settlement. 

The Rossia’s holding company in Ber- 
lin was originally set up as a result of a 
demand by the German government in 
1930 that control of the operating insur- 
ance companies be entered in Germany. 
Svery assurance was given then that the! 
American investment in the holding com- 
pany would be given protection. Now, 
however, throiligh what is believed to be, 
the connivance of the German insurance 
department in 1931 the holding company | 
has been stripped of its assets and the, 
operating companies are entirely in Ger- 
man hands and are denying any obliga-'| 
tion to the original investors who fur-| 
nished the $4,000,000 in capital, 

It is contended that if the German gov- | 


ernment today does not reverse the pre-| 


_ Labor Provisions, approved Nov. 15, 1933. 


Mr, Leyburn produced copies of his re- | 


ports on the group and revealed warnings 
had been given the group to “clean 
house.” He told of instances of doubtful 
and undesirable assets and said “it was 
not the policy of the group to take out 
losses or bad assets.” 

Mr. Kantzler in his testimony said 
there is nothing wrong in the practice of 
shifting deposits from one bank to an- 


other in the group, as it showed a bank's 


loan but the application was disapproved | 


strength and ability 


to get necessary 
funds. 


The hearings continue Jan. 9. 


New NRA Codes Adopted; 


ceding administration and give assurance 
that American capital invested in Ger- 
many corporations will not be confiscated, 
there will be hesitancy in the future in 
sending American funds to Germany for 
investment and that the commercial re- 
lations between Germany and the United 
States as .governed by existing treaties 
will be seriously impaired. 


Several Hearings Held 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
ers, the wholesale code another 185,000. 
Labor provisions of the retail code are 
abou, the same as those in the Code ol 


is now in Berlin.) 


Loss leaders are barred in the retail 
field and retailers are prohibited from 
raising the price of goods sold after Jan. 6. 
over the price of June 1 last, by more than 
is necessary due to actual increase in op- 
erating, production, or replacement costs. 


Amendments proposed by the Electrical 


proved last August brought an NRA chal- 
lenge of price-fixing plans at a hearing 
Jan. 4. Independent producers raised a 
protest and said that the principle vl 
competitive prices should be maintained. 


Manufacturing Industry to the code ap- consoL IDATED FUNDS CORPORATION, Wil. | 


SaLmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the (oity of New York 


STATEMENT of CONDITION DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Rea Estate. 


CUSTOMERS’ 
OTHER ASSETS .. 


SurRPLus 
Unpivivep Prorits 


Deposits . 


CircuLatinc Notes 
~ACCEPTANCES. 


OTHER LIABILITIES. 


AND Dve From Banks 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
OTHER STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . 

OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
Feperat Reserve Bank Stock . 
OrHerR Bonps SEcuririES. 
Loans ano Discounts 


REDEMPTION Funn—Uwsitep States TREASURER 
Acceprance LIABILITY. .. - 


Nore: In conformity with aw, 


e cond s as of 
Deceinber 30, 1972, and does nor zive eff ct to the revision of capitalization to be voted’ on vy the 


shareholders or the channee inciden’ thereto in the accounts of assets and liabiliries. 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR . 
RESERVE FOR TAXEs, 
Divipenp PayaBLe Jaxv ary 1, 1934 


LIABILITY AS Exporser 0 ON yi EPTANCES 


with Th. Cho 


AND Foreicn BILts . 


This statement does not inclide the statements of anv of 


the organ 72 onal Rank, 


~$ 3,790 878.4 
207 64,1 86.0¥ 
077.47 
51,888.072.32 
8 160,000.00 
97 314,104.20 
795 
4$2.672.452.99 


1 250,000.00 | 
94, 506,173.49 


74 204, 
$1,715, 188,302 44 


$53.21 


000, 000.00 
é TAS | 
é 
| 
25 640,124.56 | 
18.1 20.9000.00 
-99,716,312.19 | 
39. 044.7] | 


| 
$1.7 715. | 
| 
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be sold to the public 20 days after filing. un- 
less subject to a Commission stop-order. 
The registrations follow: 


January 4 
TRUSTWORTHY STORES, Houston, Tex. A 
Delaware corporation proposing to engage in 
a mercantile business in retail groceries. 
meats, and other articles. in Texas and other 
southwestern States. issuing 12.250 shares of 
common stock at a total aggregate of $122.- 
E. P. Gage. Jacksonville, Fla.. is prin- 
cipal underwriter. Among officers are. Louts 
A. Sowda, president: William B. Sowda, 
treasurer; and Edward F. Sowda, secretary, 
all of Houston, Tex. 
LEBEL LODE, LTD., Gravenhurst, Canada. An’ 
Ontario corporation engaged in mining, mill- | 
ing, and refining gold ores and developing 
gold mining properties, proposes to issue 
250.000 shares of common stock at an aggre- 
gate price of $125.000. Guardian National 
Corporation, Buffalo. N. Y., is listed as the 
underwriter. Among officers are: John J. | 
McNab, Gravenhurst, Ontario. president- | 
treasurer and manager: Thomas Stark, Ruth- | 
ergien, Scotland. vice president and assistant 
secretary; and Walter B. Kendall, Graven- 
hurst, secretary. 
O'SULLIVAN RUBBER Winchester, Va. 
A Delaware company engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber heels and soles. 


proposes | 
to issue $630,000 in common stock. Under- | 
writers are: Swart. Brent & Co., Inc., New 


York, and R. J. Funkhouser. Inc., Hagers- 
town, Md. Among officers are: R. J. Funk- 
houser, Harrison. N. . president; R. F. ! 
Funkhouser, Gettysburg. Pa., vice president 
and treasurer; and . Hoffman, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., secretary. 

THE MENGEL CO., Louisville. Kv. A commit- 
tee calling for deposit certain first mortgage 
7 per cent serial gold bonds amounting to 
$2.958.600 in a proposed plan for reorganiza- 
tion or readjustment of The Mengel Co., 
manufacturer and dealer in lumber. Person 
authorized to receive notices relating to this | 
registration statement is J. C. Dorman, Lou- | 
isville, Ky. 

THE MENGEL CO., Louisville. Ky. A New, 
Jersey corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture and domestic and foreign sale of, 
lumber and lumber products. proposes to 
issue 240,000 shares at a total aggregate price 
of $3,000.000. The shares are to be sold 
through the medium of subscription war- , 
rants to common stockholders at $12.50 per | 
share on the basis of three such new shares 
for each four shares at present owned by 
the stockholder. The date of proposed pub- 
lic offering is subject to effective date of 
the registration statement and the stock- 
listing requirements of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Among officers of the company 
ace: C. C. Mengel, Louisville, president; J. C. 
Dorman, Louisville, secretary; and V. H. 
Bryan, Louisville, treasurer. 


BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE | 
FOR WORCESTER INVESTMENT TRUST, 60. 
State Street, Boston. A committee calling | 
for deposits of certain first mortgage 6 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds in a proposed 
plan of reorganization or readjustment of 
The Worcester Investment Trust, 18 Oliver 
the issue amounting to $780.- 

toc 


tive: 1.450 shares of second preferred $6 non- 
cumulative, and 5.000 shares of common. 
Committee members are: Philip S. Dalton, 
Francis Peabody and Hollis T. Gleason, Bos- 
ton; and Heywood H. Whaples. Hartford, 
Conn. — T. Gleason is secretary of the 


of the original issuer consisted |’ 
of 7,000 shares of first. preferred $7 cumula- | 


setts corporation, ow ning and developing real 
estate and operating golf club, and recrea- | 


tional activities incidental thereto, proposes 
to issue first mortgage bonds of $350.000.| 
Among Officers are: Ferris W. Norris. 
bridge, Mass., president: 
cher, 
urer. 
GREEN BAY BUILDING CORPORATION RE- 


COMMITTEE, Green Bay 
is., 


Cam- 
and Walter T. Bel- 
West Medford, Mass., secretary-treas- 


mortgage bonds and non-par common stock 
of an aggregate face value of $376,003.50 in 
a readjustment plan for Green Bay Building 


Corporation which had purchased land and. 


awarded contracts for a theater and com- 
mercial building which was under a 25-vear 
lease to Green Bay Amusement Enterprises, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Midwesco Theaters, Inc. 
(a Fox Film Corporation subsidiary) Origi- 
nal issuer held 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 3,500 shares of common stock. 
Members of the committee are: Henry B 
Cleereman; William E. Riley, Fred O. 
Schuette, Jules M. Parmentier and A. B. 
Turnbull, all of Green Bay: and L. H. Jo- 
annes, De Pere, Wis. Person authorized to 
receive notices is Henry B. Cleereman, P. 
Box 75. Green Bay. Wis. 

PERSONAL LOAN COMPANY, 
New York. A New York corporation engaged 
in loaning money, credit, goods and other 
things in action in the amount of $300 or 
less, proposes to issue 50.000 shares of par- 
ticipating preferred stock at an aggregate 
price of $625,000. Principal underwriters are 
Conservative Credit System of New York. 
Inc. Among officers are J. Gay Seabourne, 
president; Joseph Getoff, secretary. and Mau- 
reen E. O'Kelly, treasurer, all of New York. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trine to 


work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, 


iernment establishment 
less than the Public Works Administration 
calling for deposits of first and second | 


spending $210,000,000. 

The two big outlets of emergency funds 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Public Works Administration 


swere responsible for pouring out almost al! 


this Government cash. The routine Gov- 
altogether spent 


alone. 


Spending $210,000,000. according to the 
Treasury Department's statement, 


the | 


Of the money spent last week, $163,000,- 
000 went to the emergency budget and 


$47,900,000 to ordinary accounts. Ordinary 
costs were spread evenly between the de- 
partments, the military establishment, in- 
dependent offices and servicing of the 
public debt. 


The emergency expenditures, as has 
been pointed out, were concentrated $100,- 
000,000 in the RFC and $61,000,000 in the 
Public Works Administration. 


+ —— -- _ 


At the Cotillion— 


ation Car.” 


Southbound 

Read down 
Lv. 7.25 P.M. 
Ar. 5.05 P.M. 
Ar. 6.30 P.M. 


he. Si 


. « « PALM BEACH 
« « MIAMI . Lv. 2.30 P.M. 


“You dance divinely, my deer.” 
“Hope you'll still think so whea 
we are ia Miami.” 
“When are you leaving ?” 
“I am booked on the ‘Florida 
Special’ day after tomorrow.” 
“Goody! We're goimg on the 
same train. We can dance and 
play bridge in the new Recre- 


47th SEASON 


Northbound 
Read up 
Ag. 1.35 P.M. 
Lv. 4.10 P.M. 


A clean ride on a Double Treck Rock Ballested Railroed 
protected by automatic train contro and signa's. 


A iN 
TLANTIC E 


v8.8. 26 GEORGE P. JAMES. G.P.A., 735 15th Street, N. W.. D.C. Tel. National 7885 
mington. Del.. ana Jersey City. 


Other Maturities 


Demand Loans 


Bank Premises 
Real state tormerly 


at Accrued Interest and Acc 


Custoiners’ Liability on 


CONDENSED 


| Time Loans and Bills Discounted 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 


| 

Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Ban’: 

| International Settlements, 

4 learing House Certificates 
| Other Bonds and Securities 

Real state Bonds and Mortg 


‘ints Receivable 


eptances 


NEW 


STATEMENT OF 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House 


$111,724,952.41 


U.S. Government Securities 
Maturing in 5 years or less $241,329,250.00 


1149,101.52  242.478,351.52 
66,367 ,059.54 


05,717,182.86 


and New York 
696.25 
§ 6438 890.06 
3.937 88 
1408 
2,764,280. 28 
14,955 865.32 


ayes 


as Banking Premises 


37.02.42 0.04 


YORK 


CONDITION 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus 50),000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,030,598.90 $ 85,030,598.90 


ON DEC. 


$0, 1933 


Capital Note 
Contingency Fund 


15,849,892.45 

Deposits 595,278,581.49 3 

Outstanding and Certified 

Checks 16,447,172.25 611,725,753.74 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid... 877,827.90 
. Accrued Interest Payable ——— 69,439.50 
Unearned Interest 332,355.38 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ae 1,143,597.74 
Outstanding Acceptances 16,172,954.43 
$737, 202,420.04 


5,000,000.00 


‘| SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman, Managing Committee 


A. A. TILNEY 


Chairman of the Board 


H. |. COCHRAN 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 


S. SLOAN COLT 


President 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


The United States News 


JANUARY 8, 1934 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 


fe 


lished anywhere but in The United States News. 


This is the twenty-fourth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Laurence over a network of radio sta- 
tions for the last six years. These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 


“THE 


The President Promises “A Permanent Change in Our Social and Economic Arrangements’ a 


a 


| But the Question Is Who Is to Administer the Wast Powers Assumed By Bureaus--- 
Will Spoils System in American Politics Be Abolished? 


Ere HE PRESIDENT has presented to Congress the 
most remarkable document of our times. It 
6 Ts breathes the high hopes of a man inspired to an 
Sipareose ideal of government, a man who sincerely be- 
lieves he has a mandate from the people to re-make the 
social and economic order of America. 

There can be no dissent from the objectives—a greater 
opportunity “for humanity to prosper and find happiness.” 
But these are days when we must weigh in the calm of 
reasoned judgment the true meaning of that which the 
President has outlined to us. Not in the hysteria or ta- 
naticism of emotional impulses but in the perspective of 
human history must we appraise what the President him- 
self calls a “tremendous readjustment of our national 
life.” 

For until now we had imagined the New Deal a sort of 
“emergency” palliative—a means to recovery. We had 
not thought of it as a permanent change either in our gov- 
ernmental system or in the relations of government to the 
people. We had not dreamed that we were on the verge 
of an abandonment of the main precepts of. representative 
government and democracy and that we were about to 
vest complete power over our destinies in a man-made 
state. 

If we are to make the change, we must be prepared to 
face frankly and honestly the implications of the Presi- 


dent’s message. We must be ready to amend the Consti-. 
~ 


tution or to bring about an interpretation of its general 
clauses so as to permit a centralized government whose 
dictation shall be accepted by the 48 states which have 
until now been considered sovereign entities. 


There can be no denying the 
fact that desperate situations re- 
quire desperate remedies. The 


SURRENDER 
LIBERTIES? American people will submit to a 
great many inconveniences and 


restrictions in the common interest. But will they per- 
manently surrender the liberties they once possessed ? 

In Russia, communism was a welcome change to those 
who had lived under the iron hand of the Czar. The peas- 
ant saw the light of a new day in the revolutionary pro- 
gram. But in America, the individual has tasted the 
freedom that came with the 1776 Revolution itself, the 
happiness that arises out of unimpaired initiative and 
unsquelched incentive, Can we abruptly change our sys- 
tem of government under the guise of emergency? Will 
the people accept such a change without demanding the 
right at the polls to pass upon the merits of that change? 

Whatever may be our long-range view as to the popular 
reaction to governmental dictatorship, we must concede 
that the American people today are trusting a leader 
rather than a formula. It is but a tragic yesterday which 
reminds us of how the world trusted Woodrow Wilson. 
He too had noble ideals. But-his faith in Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George and the so-called statesmen of Europe was 
as childlike as the faith of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
breadth of vision of the so-called statesmen who make up 
the personnel of the bureaus and agencies of government 
that must carry out the policies of the New Deal. 


“In the past few months” said 


GOVERNMENT the President in his message “as 
MACHINERY a result of our action, we have de- 
TOO POLITICAL manded of many citizens that 


they surrender certain licenses to 
do as they pleased in their business relations; but we have 
asked this in exchange for the protection which the State 
can give against exploitation by their fellow men or by 
combinations of their fellow men.” 

Who, it might be asked is “the State” today? And who 
will be “the State” tomorrow? Those of us on the ground 
who have watched a quarter of a century or more of gov- 
ernment under Democratic as well as Republican admin- 
istrations, who see the Iceches that suck the life-blood of 
noble presidents and who witness the same old “spoils 
system” in the selection of government personnel which 
has existed for generations cannot but be skeptical about 
any plan, however Utopian in its phrases, which depends 
upon the American political machinery to administer, 

Tremendous responsibilities are to be vested in govern- 
ment if Mr. Roosevelt’s concept is adopted. But there is 
only one Franklin D. Roosevelt. His smile and captivat- 
ing personality cannot be multiplied or syndicated through 


WILL PEOPLE 


the governmental establishment. He must depend on his 


aides. And they already feel that the Democrats who sup- 
ported Roosevelt before the Chicago convention constt- 
tute “the State” and that all others must be merely servile 


adherents to the great cause. 


What shall we say of the personnel in government un- 
der other administrations? It has been political, too. The 


“NO PENALTY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


cancers of American politics are imbedded in our system 
and they will be eradicated when we abolish the Congress 
of the United States and the major party organizations. 
The paths of efficiency to which Mr. Roosevelt referred in 
his address can only lead to a union of all branches of gov- 
ernment into one central authority. Mr. Mussolini found 
that out in Italy and lately Mr. Hitler discovered the same 
thing in Germany. 

Certainly a dictatorship ts more 
effective and efficient in planning 
an economic order for a nation 


THE PRICE OF 
PROSPERITY? than a democracy or a represent- 
ative system oi government. But 


who wants prosperity at that price? What profits it to us 
as a people that we gain the whole world if we lose the 
soul of democracy that has moulded the nation into a free 
people since the birth of the republic? 

Democracies are inefficient but they muddle through. 
The British people are muddling through without sacrifice 
of their institutions. The whole world is on the road back 
to recovery and the retarding influences are only those of 
economic nationalism which seek to set up autocratic dy- 
nasties of arbitrary power. ‘The spirit of give-and+take, 
the Christian concept of neighborliness and fraternity 
which once visualized a brotherhood of man has been 
swept aside in many a country in favor of a self-centered 
philosophy of centralized control over all forms of human 
endeavor. 

Probably in his heart, the President ha no idea that he 
is veering from true American principles of human liberty 


DEMOCRACY 


or that he is imposing anything but a plausible variation 


on the old order of things which broke down, But he has 
undertaken something more than that when he announces 
that he is striving for a permanent readjustment. 


Let us assume that the Presi- 
dent is right in his general direc- 
tion, that private business is no 


FOR STUPIDITY 
OF OFFICIALS longer to be trusted to regulate 
itself without having a politician 


in Washington or an $1800 a year clerk in a bureau tell the 
heads of our vast enterprises what to do. Is it not high 
time to change the personnel of government? Isn't this 
the very opportunity to remove all forms of political pret- 
erence from the government itself: 

What safeguards have been employed to guard the 
billions of dollars being spent? Is there any personal lia- 
bility? There is of course sufficient law against dishon- 
esty but unfortunately there is no penalty for stupidity. 
Again and again during the investigation of so-called war 
frauds after 1918, the investigators shrugged their shoul- 
ders and were compelled to concede that stupidity in the 
expenditure of millions of dollars was no crime, | 

What shall we say of the lobbyists who swarm Wash- 
ington, the individuals who have the “pull” and “influ- 
ence” to “get things done”? Is this “the State” to which 
we are to surrender our rights and privileges ? 

And to whom are the individuals in “the State” to be 
responsible? Could Professor Tugwell or his associates 
in the “brain trust” be elected to public office? Will they 
be able to command votes when the reaction against the 
Roosevelt policies comes as it did against Wilson's and as 
it has against every single dictatorship in world history? 


Vv 


Liberal governments, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has himselt said, are 
‘too often wrecked by bad fiscal 


UNSOUND 
policies. The central theme of 
FINANCE the New Deal is government con- 


trol, government ownership, government spending and 
governmental paternalism. To rebuild the social and eco- 
nomic order requires the confidence of the people even as 
they suffer from the surgical operation. But if taxes reach 
the saturation point and wealth has been confiscated and 
the middle classes and lower classes begin to feel the pinch 
there will be rebellion. History repeats itself where human 
error in government is involved. 

The President speaks of the revolution that has just oc- 
curred. He compares the task of this Congress to that of 
1789. He sees a reconstruction after a revolution. But 
what he does not yet perceive is that counter-revolt always 
follows an abuse of power and a breakdown of the human 
equation in government. 

The people will have an opportunity in November 1934 
to say whether they wish the revolutionary doctrines of 
Mr. Roosevelt confirmed or whether they want them mod- 
ified. Were the President to be able to-administer with 


DANGERS OF 


his fine sense of justice the great task in detail there would > 


be a renewal of faith in him at the polls. But the people 
chosen already for public office are the same old sort we 
have always had in Washington. They are the men who 
make politics a livelihood. They are the men who consti- 
tute an office-holding group that changes very little 
whether the label is Democrat or Republican. 

The old order of things was bad, it should never have 
been allowed to flourish; there were plenty of statutes on 
the books to punish every one of the misdeeds of which 
Mr. Roosevelt complains; but the new order with its army 
ot ofhice-holders and with a federal payroll larger than any 
in our history is hardly an improvement. 

What the nation still wants is a new deal—not the old 
deal camouflaged under a set of high-sounding phrases 


and carried out by the parasites who have politics as their 
highest ideal. 


PARTISANSHIP Twice in the President’s mes- 
NOT ENDE sage we find references to non- 

D IN partisanship. But is there really 
GOVERNMENT 


an end of partisanship in govern- 
ve ment? Has the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration adjourned its politics? On the contrary, the 
primary qualification for offices of responsibility is the 
recommendation of Democratic Senators or Democratic 
members of the-House. And what is this we read onlv 
this week about the caucus of Democrats planned in order 
to bring about the dismissal of Republicans among: gov- 
ernment employes so that more “patronage” can be dis- 
pensed to the Democrats? 

The philosophy of the Roosevelt Administration about 
government personnel is best expressed by Postmaster 
General Farley in a recent magazine article. To the victor 
belongs the spoils is an old doctrine but the Postmaster 
General who still holds the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic national committee while he sits in the Cabinet 
believes in the spoils system implicitly. 

Ii, therefore, politically chosen officials are to manage 
the affairs of the nation, if they are to make decisions with 
reference to every manner ot business that is to be under 
government control, how can we be protected against in- 
justice, favoritism, corruption and the “exploitation” to 
which the President has referred. 

The recent record of the government with the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws is far from satisfactory. The 


irregularities of personnel therein have been amazingly 


large. 


The first and most essential requirement therefore is 
that the high officials of our government shall themselves 
be above reproach in their ideas of what is or is not 
ethical conduct. They should not be part-time workers, 
receiving a compensation from Uncle Sam and a salary 
trom private corporations. 


REFORMS IN 
SYSTEM 
NEEDED 


of the government. 

All awards otf public funds should be supervised by an 
auditing committee consisting of Republicans as well as 
Democrats which committee should meet even when Con- 
gress is not in session, 

Furthermore, the Government should pay salaries high 
enough to command the services of competent men and 
women who will be able to live comfortably on their eoV- 
ernmental incomes so that there will not be the large 
turnover we have had in recent vears in Washington. 

Above all, the power of removal of presidential ap- 
pointees should be granted specifically to a majority of 
both Houses of Congress.’ Safeguards like these are nec- 
essary unless we are to embrace the parliamentary form 
of government and the idea ot responsible ministries. For, 
With vast powers given to the central government, there 
must be a check by the people. 

Mr. Roosevelt will not always be President. The svys- 
tem now being set-up will break down and the pendulum 
of counter revolution will swing us sharply to the other 
extreme unless the people are assured of competent, dis- 
interested and truly efficient public servants. The question 
of the hour is: Are the people of the United States readv 
to give the government complete control of all business 
and property? This is the real issue which the President's 
message has raised. It is more important than economic 
recovery itself. It goes to the heart of the Constitution 
and the system of government we set up in 1787, 

If we are ready for a permanent readjustment of our 
economic order, by “the State.” then it is proper to ask: 
Who is “the State’ today and who‘is “the State” to be 


No official, high or low, should 
be permitted when leaving to ac- 
cept employment from any busi- 
ness or industry whose affairs he 


has handled while in the service . 


tomorrow? | 
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